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John  White  of  the 
Chicago  Oaiiy  News 


Above  is  one  of  the  perceptive  photos  that  won  John 
White  the  1972  Photographer  of  the  Year  award  from 
the  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  collection  of  awards  White  has 
won  in  the  past  three  years.  He  won  a  first  place  award 
this  year  from  the  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation.  In  1971  he  was  selected  Photographer  of  the 
Year  by  the  Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association. 

We’re  proud  of  John  White,  Illinois’  most  honored 
photographer,  and  salute  his  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  is  one  more  example  of  our  continuing 
tradition  of  quality  and  editorial  excellence. 


He  paints 
with  his 
camera 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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“Congress  shall  make  no  law 

abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

FIRST  AMENDMENT.  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 
AND  THE  PRESS 


j 


“...the  freedom  of 
speech  may  be  taken 
away,  and  dumb  and 
silent  we  may  be 
led,  like  sheep,  to 
the  slaughter.” 

George  Washington 


“We’ve  eliminated  that 
conception  of  political 
freedom  which  holds  that 
everybody  has  the  right  to 
say  whatever  comes 
into  his  head.” 


Adolf  Hitler 


From  Rochester  to 
hell  and  back. 


Before  the  floods,  the  reporters  were  covering 
their  beats  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Education.  Govern¬ 
ment.  Ecology.  Interviews,  meetings  and  phone 
calls. 

But  when  the  floods  came  in  June  they  took  to 
the  roads  south.  They  had  to  find  back  roads  into 
Olean,  Wellsville,  Corning,  and  Elmira.  Streets, 
bridges,  houses,  and  stores  had  been  ripped  away. 
The  Southern  Tier  of  New  York  was  like  a  war 
zone. 

Ten  reporters  in  10  places  at  once:  Napping  in 
hotel  lobbies.  Flying  in  a  helicopter.  Flefting  sand¬ 
bags.  Escaping  a  car  caught  by  a  rush  of  water. 
Stranded  in  country  towns.  Finding  ways  to  move 
copy. 

The  result:  the  most  comprehensive  coverage 
anywhere  of  the  tragic  flood  in  Upstate  New  York. 

And  back  in  Rochester  a  response  in  money,  clo¬ 
thing,  and  muscle  from  inforrned  readers  was 
spearheaded  by  their  newspapers. 

Good  newspapers  move  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


I 
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DATELINE : SUNCOAST 


Carrier-salesmen 
should  be  public 
relations  experts. 
Ours  are. 


St.  Petershurj;  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
earrier  -  salesmen  don’t  just  happen  to  he  pnhlie 
relations  e.xperts.  Onr  Circnlation  Department 
planned  it  that  way. 

Carefnl  reeriiiting  and  training  makes  carrier  - 
salesmen  continually  aware  of  ways  to  serx  ice 
their  routes.  For  most  of  our  readers,  the  carrier- 
salesman  is  their  only  person  -  to  -  person  link 
with  these  newspapers. 

Circulation  Director  Joseph  F.  Yanch  says,  “Onr 
adult  carrier  -  salesmen  are  an  important  part  of 
our  continued  growing  success  in  circulation. 
W'  e  make  sure  they  know  what  a  hig  role  they 
play  in  that  success.” 

Monthly  dinners,  frecpier.t  meetings  with  district 
managers,  incentives,  sales  promotion  materials 
pay  off  year  -round,  keeping  carrier  -  salesmen 
up  to  date  on  new  columns  and  features  de¬ 
signed  for  onr  suhscrihers. 

It  works.  Our  carrier  -  salesmen  have  helped 
boost  our  circulation  over  the  2()(),()()()  mark;  The 
Times  second  onlv  in  Florida  to  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 


Onr  continuing  program  of  circulation  and  sales 
promotion  recently  won  national  honors  as  the 
best  program  in  the  nation  in  The  Times  -  Inde¬ 
pendent  circulation  category.  The  first  place 
award  was  presented  hy  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 

The  No.  1  group  of  carrier  -  salesmen  delivers 
the  No.  1  newspajjer  comhination  on  F'lorida’s 
West  Coast! 


#’t.  pptprsburci  ainips 

riORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 

Locof-esr  ond  Livelieif 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

20- 25 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

21- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Buccaneer  Hotel,  Jelcyll  Island. 

27 — Southern  California  AP  News  Editors  Council.  Los  Angeles. 

30-Aug.  2 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Trends  in  race  relations.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


AUGUST 

4- 5— Oklahoma  UPl  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagoner. 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union.  Pflster  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

11-12— West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 
13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 
20-23 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale. 

20-23— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 
Hyannis,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27-29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-8 — SNPA  Circulators'  Symposium.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7- 10 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 9 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  Des  Moines. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9 —  Minnesota  AP  Association.  Rochester. 

9-10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn, 
Decatur. 

9-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

9- 13 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian, 
Halifax. 

10- 12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

|4.|6_Pen  nsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 

Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15-17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Hotel,  Ocean 
City. 

15— 17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

16—  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

17 —  South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Madison. 

17-20 — IN  PA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port, 
Cape'  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

19-20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meeting.  Holiday  Inn 
East,  Springfield. 

21-22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union, 
Wash. 

21-23 — INPA  seminar.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

21- 23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Motor-Inn, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

22- 24-— Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

24-27 — INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla. 

24-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Sheraton 
Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29- 30 — Nebraska  AP  meeting.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  HolLenden  House,  Cleveland. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park,  W.  Va. 
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The  message  was  love... 
and  Rhonda  heard  it  loud  and  dear 


When  Chattanooga  people  ers— who  went  us  one  better 
heardabout 3-year-old  Rhonda  by  donating  one  hearing  aid 
Smith’s  hearing  problem,  they  for  every  two  purchased, 

didn’t  just  sit  there.  They  did  Did  it  make  a  difference? 
something.  Rhonda’s  mother  said  Rhonda 

They  collected  1400  books  could  speak  only  four  words 

of  S&H  Green  Stamps  so  until  she  got  her  hearing  aid. 

Rhonda  and  other  children  Now— she’s  really  learning  to 
at  the  Chattanooga-Hamil-  talk, 
ton  County  Speech  and  Hear-  Chattanooga  people  aren’t 
ing  Center  could  use  special  the  only  ones  who’ve  dis¬ 
trainer  hearingaids  until  they  covered  the  good  things 
were  ready  to  get  their  own.  groupscandowithS&H  Green 
Wearrangedtoget  the  hear-  Stamps.  In  different  commu- 
ing  aids  at  cost  from  four  nities  all  over  the  country, 
Chattanooga  hearing  aid  deal-  people  have  pooled  their  S&H 

Green  Stamps  to  get  things  as 
necessary  as  school  buses  for 


retarded  children,  equipment 
for  settlement  houses,  recre¬ 
ational  gear  for  military  and 
veterans’  hospitals  — even  a 
Piper  Cub  airplane  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Madagascar. 

Do  you  know  of  a  group 
working  on  a  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect,  who  could  use  our  help? 
Al  I  they  have  to  do  is  write  us: 
attention  of  Mrs.  Arlene 
La  Tourette,  The  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

ROBIN  HOOD  IS  IN  THE  NEWS  AGAIN— This  time  it’s 
a  credit  line  in  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press  “Staff 
photo  by  Robin  Hood.” 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO,  asks  Chicago  Daily  News  columnist 
Robert  Hergiith,  for  a  nice  guy  wbo  corrects  your  spelling  and 
grammar  every  day  for  25  years?  Colleagues  of  Dan  Sullivan, 
copy  chief  of  the  News  features  department,  got  an  anniversary 
cake  with  congratulatory  words  written  in  goo  thereon.  Several, 
as  if  you  didn’t  know,  were  misspelled. 


TIME  WAS  WHEN  NEARLY  EVERY  NEWSPAPER  car¬ 
ried  an  etiquette  column — its  own  or  syndicated — observes 
columnist  Phil  Love.  Now  he  sees  only  a  few  such  listed  in 
E&P’s  .Syndicate  Directory.  “1  wish  I  could  say,”  Phil  atlds, 
“that  the  dwindling  numher  of  eti(|tiette  columns  means  our 
society  no  longer  needs  instruction  in  good  manners.”  Truth 
is  hardly  anyone  cares  about  manners  anymore,  laments  Phil, 
giving  some  for-instances.  hen  he  recently  iiresented  a  young 
reporter  to  an  amhassador’s  wife,  the  reporter’s  greeting  to 
the  lady  was  “Hi.”  And  then,  at  a  supermarket.  Phil  relates, 
he  was  reaching  for  the  last  remaining  jar  of  coffee,  when  a 
man  snatched  it  from  his  grasp.  .Stunned,  our  man  asked 
“Don’t  you  have  any  manners?”  The  fellow  retorted:  “Man¬ 
ners.  banners!  You've  got  to  he  on  your  toes  these  days, 
sonny  hoy!”  .And  maybe  that’s  the  way  it  is. 


Weldon  Burden  may  be 
another  Varga 


PIE’S  -A  L.A  MODE  is  a  choice  column  title  for  Pie  Du 
Four’s  Sunday  piece  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Weldon  Burden  may  never  become  a  famous 
newspaper  advertising  designer  such  as,  say, 
Arnold  Varga.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  become 
a  competent  professional  whose  abilities  will  help 
generate  more  sales  for  local  advertisers. 

Weldon  is  not  a  full  time  employee.  He  is  a  sum¬ 
mer  intern,  gaining  some  practical  on  the  job  com¬ 
mercial  art  experience  in  the  Creative  Services 
Department  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 

He  is  one  of  31  college  men  and  women  working 
this  summer  in  newsrooms,  photo  labs,  composing 
rooms,  accounting,  advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments,  and  other  areas  of  the  six  Landmark 
newspapers  in  Norfolk,  Roanoke  and  Greensboro. 

The  internship  program  is  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  classroom  theory  and  actual 
practice.  It  offers  interested  young  people  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fully  participate  in  the  field  which  attracts 
them. 

In  the  process  they  learn  more  about  it,  and 
themselves,  while  earning  enough  to  continue 
their  college  education.  They  may  discover  this 
isn’t  for  them.  And  we  may  discover  a  talent  which, 
when  matured,  may  rival  a  Varga.  Or  Hemingway. 
Or  White. 


FISCHER’S  IN  A  GOOD  SIT-UATION  punned  the  Detroit 
News  head  for  the  story  that  Bobby  Fischer’s  favorite  chess 
chair  had  arrived  for  that  ])rolonged  battle  in  Iceland. 


“HELP!  THE  SKY  IS  FALLING"’— To  Women’s  Lib  that 
is.  suggested  a  kicker  for  the  page  one  head  on  the  New  Orleans 
States-lteni  story  about  how  Betty  McNabb.  international  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  99s,  thinks  piloting  a  commercial  air  liner  would 
he  boring.  But  at  the  same  time,  she’s  irate  because  .American 
women  still  seem  to  be  banned  from  air  craft  controls. 


L.ABOR  NEWS — The  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  explain  the  reason  the  paper  missed  its  usual  full 
coverage  of  union  affairs  on  a  certain  Thursday  was  that  its 
expert  on  such  matters  was  tied  up  in  a  different  labor  situa¬ 
tion.  Jerry  Hickey  was  at  Sunrise  Hospital  all  day  doing  his 
anxious  father  routine  while  wife  Pat  produced  their  first 
child,  a  daughter  Julie  Lynn. 


THERE  WAS  ONLY  NEWS  ENOUGH  FOR  L.500  JOUR¬ 
NALISTS  but  there  we  were  8.000  strong,  noted  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  in  his  IF ashington  Post  commentary  on  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  convention.  “When  we’ve  congregated  in  large  numbers 
before,  we’ve  always  interviewed  ourselves  to  pass  the  time, 
but  now  we’re  covering  each  other.”  By  the  end  of  the  week, 
von  Hoffman  was  asking  whether  the  convention  wasn’t  the 
“biggest  literary  event  of  the  century”  as  he  tickeil  off  literary 
lights  mingling  with  daily  news  folk.  Germaine  Greer,  women’s 
lib  author  covering  the  convention  for  a  magazine,  usually  got 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  feature  pieces,  with  Frank  Jackman 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  using  her  declaration  that  “she 
was  trying  to  remain  inconspicuous.”  .At  the  time,  observed 
Frank.  Germaine  was  wearing  a  white  blouse,  long  skirt 
trimmed  in  red,  dark  blue  hose  and  four  inch  clogs  in  bright 
red. 

Nan  Robertson,  Neiv  York  Times,  wrote  of  Ms.  Greer: 
“.  .  .  she  stalks  hotel  lobbies  and  Convention  Hall  corridors 
like  a  human  skyscraper,  clad  in  a  fetching  series  of  overalls.” 
.And  late  one  night.  Nan  reports.  Germaine  was  overheard 
chastising  hookers  in  the  Poodle  Bar  of  the  convention  head¬ 
quarters  hotel.  “You’re  a  disgrace  to  our  sex.”  Germaine  an¬ 
nounced.  Replied  one  of  the  accused,  “Bug  off,  you’re  ruining 
our  action.” 
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\]  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virginian-Pilot.  Ledger-Star.  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times.  The  World-News  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News.  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 
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Oregon  is 
a  newspaper  town. 


Portland’s  two  "city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  1,000,000  metro  market 
—and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 

PORTLAND  IS 

Best 

Test 

West 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS  EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 

THE  OREGONIAN -OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland,  Oregon  97201,  RoproMntod  nationally  by  Nawhousa  Nawapapara,  Inc.,  (Matro  Suburbia)  In  Saattia  by  Q.  A.  Wallington. 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Ine, 


(  Mo.  averase  net  paid  December  tl,  1971 — M,t48 
Renewal  Rate— 76.8% 


The  advertiser's  image 

.\n  advertising  agency  executive  startled  newspaper  ad  executives 
in  Chicago  this  week  witli  the  suggestion  that  newspapers  owe  it  to 
one  of  their  best  customers — food  manufacturers  and  retailers — to 
assume  the  role  of  spokesman  for  the  fcxitl  industry  and  help  dispel 
the  belief  that  food  prices  are  unreasonably  high.  He  said  the  money 
should  come  from  circulation  promotion,  which  he  claimed  was  a 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  elfort,  and  that  the  newspapers  should  carry 
their  own  pulilic  relations  ads  telling  customers  about  what  a  bargain 
food  purchases  represent. 

He  admitted  it  was  an  unorthodox  proposal,  which  it  was. 

.\fter  the  newspapers  take  on  this  job,  we  can  see  the  automobile 
manufacturers  lining  up  at  the  publishers’  desks  saying  “Me,  too!” 
Then  would  come  the  breakfast  cereal  manufacturers,  makers  of  soaps 
and  detergents,  drugs,  aiipliances,  etc. 

The  theor\  behind  this  is  the  old  one  that  newsjiapers  should  take 
care  of  their  largest  customers  in  their  news  columns.  There  isn’t  much 
difference  from  tlie  department  store  expecting  the  editor  to  kill  an 
unfavorable  story  because  of  the  amount  of  advertising  he  Itought. 

If  the  food  manufacturers  amass  the  facts  and  figures  to  sup|)ort 
their  position  there  probably  isn’t  an  editor  in  the  country  who 
wouldn't  print  it,  just  as  most  of  them  print  the  assertions  of  the 
consumer  groups,  but,  expecting  newspajrers  to  do  this  on  their  own 
in  promotional  display  sjtace  is  going  far  beyond  the  traditional 
advert iser-pul)lisher  relationship. 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspeper  in  Americe 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
i  March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

j  Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Wallcer. 

i  Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis.  Craig  Tom- 

kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil. 
liamson 

Midwest  Editor;  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

!  Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 

I  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Earl  W. 

I  Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

I  Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 

Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

I  Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
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Hijack  news  blackout 

\  lilackout  on  news  coverage  of  airplane  hijackings,  as  proposed 
by  the  Professional  .\ir  Traffic  Controllers  Organization,  would  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  but  dejtrive  the  .Vmerican  public  of  facts  about 
existing  conditions  that  affect  their  lives. 

1  he  theory  behind  the  suggestion,  which  has  been  made  before 
by  others,  is  that  news  stories  about  hijackings  serve  as  incentives 
to  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 

That  might  Ite  true  in  some  cases,  l)ut  the  lack  of  success  of  hi¬ 
jackers  and  the  higli  proportion  that  have  been  killed  and  imprisoned 
— all  of  which  has  been  duly  reported  in  the  press,  also — should  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  others,  lint,  it  is  a  fact  that  news  of  criminal  convic¬ 
tions  does  not  stop  crime  anymore  than  a  complete  blackout  of  crime 
news  would  stop  it. 

\  spokesman  for  the  I'ecleral  .\viation  .\dministration  has  said 
that  a  news  Idackout  “would  inevitably  esc  alate  false  rumors  that  could 
easily  destroy  pul)lic  confidence  in  our  national  aviation  system.”  It  is 
well  known  that  where  there  is  a  news  vaennm  rumors  cjuickly  fill 
the  void.  That  was  re-learned  a  few  years  ago  during  the  confusion 
of  civil  riots. 

The  ¥.\.\  representative  has  suggested  that  news  media  focus  on  the 
futility  of  hijacking  by  emphasizing  proseentions,  convictions  and 
punishments.  ,\ncl  that  is  what  newspapers  have  been  doing. 
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letters 


NEW  WAY  TO  GET  A  HEAD 

I’ve  come  up  with  this  dandy  little  scheme 
to  help  the  guys  and  gals  at  copy  desks  on 
newspapers  during  my  own  day  off  as  a 
copy  editor.  It’s  all  in  line  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  dial-a-this  and  dial-a-that  craze. 

My  contribution  is  called  “Dial-A-Head.” 
That’s  not  “Dial  Ahead,”  but  journalese  for 
“Dial  A  Headline.” 

As  you  might  readily  perceive,  it’s  a 
service  for  newspapers  and  I’m  thinking 
of  expanding  it  eventually  for  magazines, 
freelancers,  public  relations  men,  pub¬ 
licists,  college  yearbooks,  radio,  TV,  girlie 
magazines,  postermakers  and  muckrakers. 

Headline  seekers  also  may  be  interested, 
but  they  must  remember  that  my  service 
offers  only  the  headline.  They  have  to  sup¬ 
ply  me  with  the  story  theme,  but  if  they’re 
really  desperate  to  make  the  headlines.  I’ll 
give  them  a  head  and  they  can  write  their 
story  to  fit  it. 

There’s  a  charge  for  all  this  naturally. 
Cheapest,  of  course,  is  the  simple  “wooden” 
head  that  says  nothing  and  can  be  found 
in  most  newspapers — you  know,  the  kind 
you  always  say  your  kid  could  write.  In 
this  category  are  some  real  hardwoods, 
such  as  “Weather  Continues,”  “Wills 
Filed,”  “Man  (Woman)  Dies,”  “Report 
Noted,”  “Meeting  Slated,”  and  the  like. 

In  the  higher-priced  class  are  multicol¬ 
umn  heads  with  a  little  alliteration,  such 
as  “Superman  Stops  Sexy  Starlet’s  Suicidal 
Swim  Sans  Swimsuit.” 

Also  sure  to  grab  your  readers’  interest 
is  that  specialty  of  the  house,  the  teaser- 
type  head.  Teaser  heads  differ  from  am¬ 
biguous  heads  in  that  they  make  you 
WANT  to  read  the  story  rather  than 
FORCE  you  to  read  it  to  learn  what  the 
hell  is  going  on. 

Teaser  heads  are  good  for  increasing 
readership  (check  any  readership  sursey) 
and  have  the  added  value  of  allowing  you 
to  toss  in  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of 
most  (especially  when  you  yourself  ques¬ 
tion  what  the  story  is  all  about.)  Besides, 
it  helps  fill  out  the  width  of  the  head.  Now 
that’s  a  bonus  for  any  newspaperman. 

Since  deadlines  seem  so  unrealistic,  news¬ 
men  who  are  too  busy  to  “Dial-A-Head” 
can  always  meet  the  daily  deadline  dol¬ 
drums  by  purchasing  my  list  of  lifetime 
heads  via  mail. 

Some  examples:  “Lana  Sheds  Mate,” 
“Hughes  Disappears,”  “President  Relax¬ 
ing,”  “Will  Kennedy  Run?”  “Budget 
Rises,”  “Taxes  Hiked,”  “Hearing  De¬ 
layed,”  “Trouble  Brewing  in  (fill  in 
blank),”  “Raid  Nets  (fill  in  number),” 
“U.S.  Reassures  (fill  in  country),”  and 
“Phillies  Lose.” 

All  heads  purchased  from  “Dial-A- 
Head”  are  guaranteed  to  fit  within  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  of  course.  If  they 
don’t  it’s  your  composing  room’s  fault,  not 
mine.  There’s  also  a  charge  of  50%  of  the 
original  cost  should  you  lose  your  head 
somewhere  around  the  desk  or  on  its  flight 
to  the  composing  room  and  require  a  re¬ 
peat. 

All  dial-a-heads  are  written  not  to  “con¬ 


vict”  criminal  suspects,  regardless  of  how 
guilty  your  police  reporter  says  they  are. 
In  other  words,  if  you’re  sued  for  libel 
anyway  by  a  smart  lawyer,  it’s  your  head, 
not  mine. 

Nor  will  dial-a-heads  editorialize,  despite 
what  your  story  (or  that  handout)  states. 

Remember  now,  in  efforts  to  stymie  head¬ 
line  plagiarism,  no  heads  appearing  here 
may  be  used  without  express  permission  of 
“Dial-A-Head”  and  its  fledgling  subsidiary, 
“The  Society  for  Better  Heads,”  which, 
despite  vicious  charges,  is  not  associated 
with  the  bartenders  union. 

Oooops! ! ! !  Pardon  me,  there’s  the  phone 
now. 

Mike  Remas 

Copy  desk, 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 

♦  *  * 

ADVERSE  PUBLICITY 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
growing  disillusionment  of  the  American 
people  with  the  media.  The  disenchantment 
stems  from  the  mounting  examples  of 
“pseudo”  events,  staged  for  the  purposes  of 
reinforcing  an  editorial  point  of  view,  and 
now  under  investigation  by  the  Congress. 
Less  of  a  factor,  but  equally  reprehensible 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
sider  only  adverse  news,  true  news,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  target  of  such  stories  is 
an  organization  not  associated  with  the 
liberal  establishment. 

The  American  Legion  abhors  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  condemn  all  of  the  press  for  the 
transgressions  of  a  few.  We  believe,  as  we 
have  always  believed,  that  a  free  press  is 
the  cornerstone  of  American  democracy, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  news  people 
are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  objectivity. 

In  spite  of  our  convictions,  we  occasion¬ 
ally  turn  up  a  story  which  sorely  tries  our 
patience.  One  such  story  gives  prominence 
to  a  self  seeking,  publicity  hungry  juvenile, 
who  obviously  saw  his  chance  to  get  his 
name  in  the  public  prints,  while,  equally 
obviously,  not  losing  much  by  turning  down 
an  award  which  stamped  him  “second 
best”. 

This  is  at  a  time  when  we  have  had 
literally  to  fight  to  get  small  mention  of 
our  National  Oratorical  contest,  featuring 
top  quality  high  school  scholars  from  all 
over  the  country,  a  line  of  space  in  the 
public  prints.  This  one  contest  attracts  the 
cream  of  high  school  youth  from  across 
the  nation  each  year,  and  generates  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  scholarship  money. 

James  C.  Watkins 
Director,  national  public  relations,  the 
American  Legion,  Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

CORRECTION  ON  BACH 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  the  rest 
of  Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak’s  talk  was  more 
thoroughly  researched  than  was  his  state¬ 
ment  (July  1)  that  Bach  achieved  great 
fame  while  still  in  his  teens.  For  the  early 
part  of  J.  S.  Bach’s  life  he  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  journeyman  musician 
looking  for  work.  He  won  his  greatest  re¬ 
nown  in  his  late  30s — but  when  he  died, 
he  was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave. 

Don  Lewis 

Assistant  feature  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

This  is  a  political  year.  A  sure  way  for 
a  politician  to  get  a  big  hand  is  to  belt 
the  press. 

What/who  is  “The  Press?”  What  is  the 
public  image  of  “The  Press?” 

Newspaper  Week  was  established  33 
years  ago  to  sell  the  idea  that  “The  Press” 
is  not  a  handful  of  influential  metropolitan 
newspapers.  “The  Press”  is  9.300  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  large  and  small,  mostly 
in  towns  under  25,000  population. 

“The  Press”  is  thousands  of  newspapers 
you  never  heard  of,  each  doing  a  thorough, 
courageous  job  in  and  for  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  backing  countless  drives,  promot¬ 
ing  every  good  cause,  keeping  their  read¬ 
ers  informed  of  who  died,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  what’s  happening  now  in  their 
communities,  in  local  neighborhoods. 

Newspaper  Week  ’72  (October  8-14)  is 
still  trying  to  project  that  image. 

William  J.  Oertel 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus,  0. 

*  *  * 

FLOOD  EDITION 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  from  your 
July  1  edition  that  we  produced  a  limited 
edition  on  Saturday,  June  24,  the  day  after 
our  flood.  To  set  the  matter  straight,  we 
ran  a  full-capacity  edition  on  that  day, 
but  with  a  press  run  double  the  normal, 
sold  that  out  completely  and  had  to  run 
another  2000  copies  of  that  issue  on  the 
26th — and  as  that  and  all  flood  issues  have 
sold  out,  we  have  now  printed  a  special 
souvenir  issue  of  the  12  pages  of  flood 
pictures  from  those  first  three  issues. 

Incidentally,  Salamanca  is  not  further 
up  river  from  Clean — we  are  down  stream, 
with  many  other  feeder  streams  coming  into 
the  Allegany  between  there  and  here  so 
that  we  had  even  more  river  than  they  did. 

Weber  Austin 
Production  manager,  Salamanca  (N.Y.) 

Republican-Press 


Short  Takes 

The  commission  received  a  complaint  of 
errotic  flying  in  the  main  traffic  patterns 
and  reported  it  to  state  authorities  in 
Boston. — Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder. 

!tC  *  * 

“Everyone  knew  someone  who  died  of 
TV.” — Truro  (N.S.)  Daily  News. 

*  ♦  * 

Sen.  George  McGovern  .  .  .  traded  cam¬ 
paign  anecdotes  with  Alabama  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace,  aides  said  the  half- 
sour  visit  to  Wallace’s  bedside  was  politi¬ 
cal  courtesy. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  ♦  * 

The  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
father  wearing  a  full  length,  long  sleeved 
gown.  .  . — Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert 
Sun. 

*  ♦  * 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  To  Miss  L.  .  .  C.  .  . 
Happy  Birthday.  You’re  very  previous  to 
me.  Love,  “Ninnie.” — Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatcli. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Staff  ‘elects’  an  editor 
in  democratic  procedure 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Newsroom  democracy  surrounding  the 
hiring  of  a  new  managing  editor  at  the 
Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  came  off  with 
a  Hitch  but  without  a  hitch. 

There  were  no 
hitches  in  the  well- 
laid  plans  of  John 
McCormally,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  20,680 
evening  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper. 

As  a  result,  Jim  R. 

Hitch,  who  had  been 
day  news  editor 
of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News,  took 
over  this  week  (Ju¬ 
ly  17)  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Hawk-Eye. 

McCormally,  in  a  session  on  newsroom 
democracy  during  the  “counter¬ 
convention”  in  New  York  (E&P,  April 
29),  at  the  same  time  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was 
meeting,  said  he  would  leave  selection  of  a 
new  m.e.  to  a  majority  vote  of  his  news¬ 
room  staff  of  16. 

McCoi-mally  said  at  the  time  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  job  had  been  invited  to 
interviews. 

After  studying  the  backgounds  of  the 


various  applicants  McCormally  offered 
Hitch  the  post,  which  would  take  him 
from  the  News,  which  is  part,  as  is  the 
Hawk-Eye,  of  the  John  P.  Harris  News¬ 
papers  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and  California. 
The  staff  was  notified  of  this  move. 

Hitch,  however,  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  the  staff  didn’t  approve  of 
him  McCormally’s  offer  would  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

“This  really  put  Jim  on  the  spot,” 
McCoi-mally  admitted,  “and  he  did  a  lot  of 
agonizing  during  what  had  to  be  an  or¬ 
deal,  but  everything  turned  out  satisfacto- 
I’ily.”  McCormally  explained  the 
procedure. 

Hitch,  35,  came  from  Hutchinson  to 
Burlington  to  spend  three  days  with  the 
Hawk-Eye  staff.  He  had  been  managing 
editor  of  the  evening  Sterling  (Colo.) 
Journal-Advocate  and  had  joined  the 
News  in  1966. 

He  conferred  with  three  Hawk-Eye 
staffers  who  had  applied  for  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  spot — the  Sunday  editor  and 
two  assistant  managing  editors.  He  talked 
with  them  in  the  newsroom  and  spent  an 
evening  with  them.  The  next  day  he  vis¬ 
ited  with  all  members  of  the  news  staff 
and  spent  that  evening  with  Hawk-Eye 
executives. 

McCoimally  had  arranged  for  an  open 


John  McCormally 


house  for  Hitch  in  the  latter’s  motel 
where  the  16  editorial  staff  members  could 
visit  him  and  have  lunch  or  dinner. 

One  newsman  asked  to  be  excused  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  attend  a  wedding. 

McCormally  had  set  up  a  meeting  room 
where  staffers  had  further  conferences 
with  Hitch  and  the  publisher  announced 
that  they  would  be  allowed  two  days  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  Hitch  was 
acceptable  or  to  register  any  protests  or 
qualms  about  his  taking  over  as  managing 
editor.  No  serious  protests  were  received, 
according  to  McCormally. 

“In  fact,”  he  said,  “half  of  the  staff 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Editor  ^elected’ 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


came  to  me  and  told  me  they  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  him.” 

First  word  the  staff  had  of  McCormal- 
ly’s  intentions  came  in  a  memo  before  the 
publisher  went  to  New  York  for  the  con¬ 
ventions.  This  said  that  he  intended  to 
allow  plenty  of  time  for  a  choice  to  be 
made,  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  wise 
selection  and  would  consider  all  serious 
applicants  for  the  job  “in  a  democratic 
fashion.”  The  memo  also  stated  that  he 
wanted  staff  applicants  and  the  balance  of 
newsroom  employes  to  participate  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  choice. 

Gave  staff  criterion 

McCormally  also  said  he  met  with  the 
staff  to  give  them  a  criterion  of  the  man 
he  was  looking  for. 

McCormally  also  encouraged  memos 
from  the  serious  applicants  detailing  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  believed  they  were  qualified 
for  the  job  and  why  they  thought  they 
could,  as  managing  editor,  warrant  the 
cooperation  of  their  co-workers.  He  also 
entertained  recommendations  from  the 
staff  as  to  who  should  be  the  new  m.e. 

One  recommendation  concerning  one  of 
the  three  staff  applicants  reached  McCor¬ 
mally  who  said  that  particular  newsman 
really  wasn’t  overboard  for  his  candidate. 
He  prefaced  his  recommendation  with  the 
statement  that  he  would  accept  a  new 
m.e.  as  long  as  he  was  capable.  As  the 
deadline  approached,  when  McCormally 
was  to  make  his  decision,  no  more  had 
been  heard  from  the  staff. 

McCormally  said  he  initiated  the  unusu¬ 
al  method  of  selecting  a  man  after  sens¬ 
ing  in  trips  around  the  country  that 
“when  you  shove  someone  down  a  staff’s 
throat  they  automatically  resent  the  new 
man.  They  like  to  be  asked  if  they  want  to 
go  along.  They  may  not  want  to  and  that 
is  their  privilege. 

“It  wasn’t  likely  they  would  lesist  an 
appointment  made  by  the  publisher,  but 
my  offer  placed  a  constriction  on  me  that 
was  good. 

“It  also  had  a  good  effect  on  the  appli¬ 
cant.  He  knew  he  had  to  do  more  than 
just  give  me  a  con  job  about  his  abilities.” 

Back  at  the  open  house  and  the  various 
confrontations  between  Hitch  and  the 
staff,  “everyone  seemed  a  bit  nervous,  in¬ 
cluding  the  guy  I  selected,”  according  to 
McCormally.  “In  fact  I  was  nervous  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to  sell  the  staff  that  I  had 
picked  the  right  guy,  who,  I  thought,  had 
tremendous  exj)erience.” 

Flan  Korkrd  ideally 

McCormally  said  his  plan  worked  ideal¬ 
ly,  putting  him  months  ahead  in  the 
breaking  in  of  a  new  m.e.  The  staff  also 
got  to  unload  their  gripes  about  the  edito¬ 
rial  management  of  the  paper  and, 
McCormally  said,  “I  also  got  a  good  ear¬ 
ful  about  me.” 

McCormally  said  Hitch  did  plenty  of 
agonizing  about  the  position  he  had  been 
placed  in  by  his  publisher  and  editor. 
McCormally  explained  to  him  that  since 


he  was  going  to  be  the  buffer  “between  me 
and  the  staff  this  working  over  would  be 
good  for  him.” 

McCormally  added  that  although  he 
wasn’t  worried  about  the  staff  rejecting 
his  choice  he  was  prepared  to  entertain 
protests  against  the  appointment  and  he 
would  have  listened  to  such,  but  there 
were  none. 

He  said  he  also  told  the  staff  he  would 
reseiwe  the  right  to  re-submit  Hitch’s 
name  had  the  staff  indicated  they  didn’t 
favor  him. 

“Hitch  knew  that  if  the  staff  again 
rejected  him  after  my  re-submission  he 
would  have  been  out,”  McCormally  said. 

Naturally,  he  added,  the  three  staff  ap¬ 
plicants  were  disapjjointed,  but  there  was 
no  great  consternation.  All  three  had 
spent  time  separately  with  Hitch  and  ap¬ 
parently  were  satisfied  that  he  could  do 
the  job. 

The  vacancy  occurred  when  Robert 
Bruegger,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Co.,  as  well  as 
managing  editor,  left  the  paper  after  2^ 
years  to  become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hays  (Kans.)  News,  also  a  Harris 
newspaper. 

• 

Knight  Newspapers 
earnings  increase 

Second  quarter  (1972)  net  income  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  were  reported  as 
$5,754,000,  as  compared  with  $4,325,000  in 
the  same  period  of  1971.  Operating  rev¬ 
enues  were  $78,552,000,  up  from  $68,852,- 
()()!). 

Earnings  per  share  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  were  55  cents  for  1972  and  42  cents 
for  1971. 

Six-month  figures  were  given  as  fol¬ 
lows:  net  income,  $9,439,000  for  1972  and 
$7,453,000  for  1971 ;  operating  revenues, 
$150,431,00:)  and  $130,940,000;  earnings 
per  share,  90  cents  and  71  cents. 


PAPER  COME  YET? — Mother  sparrow  uses  a 
newspaper  box  as  a  nesting  place  on  Marshes  in 
Sqantum,  Mass,  where  Mrs,  Peggy  McKenzie  has 
a  sanctuary.  Her  husband,  J.  Norman  McKenzie, 
is  a  Boston  Edison  publicity  man.  (Picture  by 
Doug  Tatreau). 

EDI 


Guild’s  officers 
back  McGovern; 
members  object 

Exactly  two  weeks  after  the  Newspaper 
Guild  convention  in  San  Juan  refused  to 
endorse  the  candidacy  of  Senator  George 
S.  McGovern  for  the  Presidency,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  got  an  endorsement  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  union’s  president,  Charles  A. 
Perlik  Jr.,  in  Miami  Beach  Thursday,  July 
13. 

An  appeal  to  Guild  members  to  disso¬ 
ciate  themselves  from  the  McGovern  en¬ 
dorsement  began  in  the  Washington  Post 
newsroom  this  week  when  about  200  re¬ 
porters  signed  a  petition  to  “maintain  the 
appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  ob¬ 
jectivity.” 

The  39th  annual  convention  of  the  Guild 
(E&P,  July  8)  had  adopted  an  amendment 
to  its  Political  Action  Committee  report 
instructing  the  International  Executive 
Board  to  consider  endorsing  a  candidate 
and  declared  “it  is  the  sense  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  such  endorsement  should  be 
made.” 

Perlik  told  E&P  that  he  had  polled  the 
lEB,  and  the  vote  was  14-0  for  endorse¬ 
ment  of  McGovern,  with  one  vacationing 
Canadian  board  member  not  reached. 

Perlik  said  he  went  to  Miami  Beach 
after  conducting  the  poll  and  was  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  the  endorse¬ 
ment.  He  went  at  the  invitation  of  the 
McGovern  people,  he  said,  who  knew  of 
the  Guild’s  action  in  San  Juan. 

Perlik  said  that  newsmen  in  the  IMcGov- 
ern  press  room  pushed  him  on  whether 
the  endorsement  was  personal,  organiza¬ 
tional  or  convention  action.  He  exjdained 
it  was  entirely  within  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  San  Juan  convention. 

Some  of  the  criticism  of  political  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  union  of  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  centered  on  possible  charges  of  non¬ 
objectivity  and  bias  in  reporting  the  news. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  accused  the 
press  of  deliberately  underplaying  the 
story  of  the  Guild  endorserment. 

Perlik,  who  had  told  the  San  Juan  con¬ 
vention  that  its  action  “pleased  and  heart¬ 
ened”  him,  declared  that  along  with 
movements  for  voice  in  the  product  the 
union  should  also  “move  into  the  area  of 
citizenship.” 

Asked  if  the  Guild  had  a  breakdown  on 
the  percentage  of  newsroom  employes  in 
its  membership,  Perlik  said  there  had 
never  been  such  a  breakdown  but  that 
“characteristically”  it  is  about  50'/f  edito¬ 
rial  and  50%  commercial.  The  internation¬ 
al  office  gets  its  membership  lists  through 
the  payroll  listings,  alphabetically,  and 
there  is  no  departmental  division,  he  said. 

The  AP  account  of  the  Miami  Beach 
announcement,  delivered  by  Perlik  while 
standing  on  a  chair  in  a  crowd  of 
newsmen,  said  there  were  protests  from 
some  Guild  members  covering  the  McGov¬ 
ern  campaign  who  said  that  such  an  en¬ 
dorsement  put  them  in  a  “horribly  embar¬ 
rassing”  situation. 
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Profiles  of  black  reporters: 
their  ambitions  and  hangups 

THE  CHALLENGE  to  HAROLD  V.  LAPPIN,  managing  editor  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  was 
this:  Find  out  what  happens  to  the  minority  newsman  and  newswoman  once  he  or  she  gets  into 
the  newsroom.  How  does  he/she  think  he/she  wds  treeted  V/hat  do  his/her  editors  think  of 
him/her.  As  vicechairman  of  the  Personnel  Committee,  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Lap- 
pin  interviewed  by  telephone  30  minority  news  people.  From  his  conversations  has  come  this 
report,  made  available  to  E&P  by  JOHN  L.  DOUGHERTY,  managing  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Unlon,  chairman  of  the  APME  Personnel  Committee. 


By  Harold  V.  Lappin 

“If  you’re  going  to  hire  a  black  reporter 
in  terms  of  your  quota,  fine.  Just  be  hon¬ 
est  about  what  your  reasons  are. 

“But  if  you’re  going  to  hire  a  black 
reporter  because  you  think  he  or  she  is 
going  to  get  into  the  black  community  and 
get  some  decent  stories — well,  you’d  better 
handle  those  stories  decently  or  the  report¬ 
er’s  being  black  is  not  going  to  last  very 
long.” 

Could  someone  on  your  staff  be  saying 
this? 

Quite  possibly,  it  appears  from  a  survey 
of  minority  employes  in  newsrooms  across 
the  United  States. 

The  quotation  came  from  a  black  wom¬ 
an  reporter  in  an  Eastern  city.  Another 
Easterner  got  more  specific: 

“There  have  been  times  when  I  was 
sent  out  on  stories  like  inner-city  meet¬ 
ings,  and  I  would  come  back  with  good 
information  but  the  paper  wouldn’t  use  it 
because  it  was  political,  for  instance,  al¬ 
though  they  would  give  other  reasons. 
And  then  they’d  put  some  .iunk  on  the 
front  page  like  the  YMCA  or  some  other 
thing. 

“It  took  me  a  long  time  to  win  the 
tnist,  first  of  all,  of  the  leaders  of  the 
black  community,  because  they  considered 
the  paper  racist;  and  when  I  would  write 
the  thing  up  and  hand  it  in,  I  wouldn’t 
hear  anything.” 

They  like  their  jobs 

Don’t  get  the  wrong  impression.  It’s 
true  that  others  of  30  newspaper  men  and 
women  interviewed  earlier  this  year  had 
serious,  sometimes  bitter  complaints  about 
their  employers’  attitudes.  But  most  said 
they  liked  their  jobs — 23  yes,  3  no  (other 
answers  were  inapplicable). 

“I’m  happier  than  I’ve  ever  been  in  my 
life,”  said  a  young  woman  in  the  South. 

“There’s  nothing  else  I  would  rather 
do,”  said  a  male  Easterner. 

The  telephone  interviews,  lasting  10  to 
30  minutes  each,  were  tape-recorded  to 
preserve  the  exact  language  of  the  re¬ 
plies.  Each  of  the  black,  Mexican- 
.4merican  or  Chinese  newsroom  employes 
was  asked  nearly  a  score  of  questions,  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  air  any  com- 
l)laints  or  compliments  left  over.  They 
were  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Florida,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Texas,  Arizona  and 
California.  Twenty  were  male,  10  female. 

Bosses  of  many  of  them  were  asked  for 


their  opinions  of  the  workers.  All  the 
answers  on  both  sides  were  kept  anony¬ 
mous  and  confidential.  In  many  cases  the 
bosses  didn’t  realize  the  employes  had  any 
or  many  gripes. 

Racial  harmony  in  newsroom 

Fifteen  of  the  employes  openly  liked 
their  job  surroundings  and  their  fellow 
workers;  none  said  they  didn’t.  Youth  ob¬ 
viously  is  a  big  factor  in  newsroom  racial 
harmony. 

“We  have  a  very  young  staff  here,”  was 
a  typical  comment  from  the  South,  “with 
different  ideas  from  the  way  things  ■wei-e 
before;  we  get  along  and  communicate 
very  well  together.” 

A  young  woman  in  the  South  said  the 
other  reporters  were  all  youthful  and 
much  more  liberal  than  older  people. 

“Everyone  gets  along  real  well  around 
here,”  said  a  man  in  the  Southwest.  “I 
think  it’s  because  most  of  us  are  young 
and  everybody’s  a  professional.  We  kid 
around  about  blacks  and  Mexican- 
Americans;  just  the  fact  you  can  talk 
about  it  openly  is  really  helpful.” 

A  young  woman  in  the  East  took  a 
slightly  different  angle: 

“The  kind  of  relationship  I  have  with 
everyone  around  here  on  the  personal 
level  is  very  good.  But  I  could  care  less 
whether  anybody  around  here  really  likes 
me  as  a  person,  as  long  as  my  copy  is 
being  handled  right;  as  long  as  they  aie 
doing  some  positive  things;  as  long  as  I’m 
growing.” 

“Some  people  on  the  staff  were  tem¬ 
porarily  aloof  toward  me  when  I  started 
work  here,”  said  a  woman  in  the  South¬ 
west.  “Novr,  even  though  I  know  they 
probably  haven’t  changed  their  ideas 
about  black  people  in  general,  I  know  they 
like  me  as  a  person  and  respect  me.  I 
know  there’s  still  prejudice,  but  I  kind  of 
respect  them  for  what  they  are.” 

Some  of  their  complaints 

But  let’s  get  back  to  the  complaints: 

Lack  of  adequate  training  and  orienta¬ 
tion  when  they  went  to  work  underlay 
some  of  the  troubles  the  minority  em¬ 
ployes  had.  Although  only  four  said 
outright  that  they  had  been  poorly  broken 
in,  only  nine  said  they  had  been  satisfied. 
All  the  other  answers  were  noncommittal 
or  inapplicable. 

An  Eastern  reporter  had  this  to  say: 

“They  expected  so  much  of  me,  but  no¬ 
body  was  willing  to  sit  down  and  say, 
‘This  is  the  way  to  write  an  obit.  .  .  .  When 
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you  go  out  on  a  fire  story,  these  are  the 
things  you  should  look  for,’  and  so  on. 
When  I  would  ask  for  help,  it  was  ‘Oh, 
yes,  see  me  next  week’  or  ‘Wait  till  after 
deadline’  or  something  like  that.  And  then 
usually  I  wouldn’t  get  it  anyway.” 

(“I  think  we  pushed  him  too  far,”  said 
his  managing  editor,  without  knowing 
what  the  employe  had  said.  “He  had  a 
feeling  he  just  didn’t  know  enough  or 
have  the  background.  Some  things  showed 
good  potential,  others  needed  a  lot  of 
work.”) 

“I  started  out  cold,”  said  a  reporter  in 
the  South.  “And  I  had  a  problem:  I  just 
couldn’t  comprehend  meeting  stories  in 
tbeir  entirety.  Like  I’d  walk  into  a  room 
and  I’d  come  out  with  a  bit  of  a  quote,  but 
I  couldn’t  tell  someone  what  the  story  was 
about — what  had  happened.  But  I 
learned.” 

Sink  or  swim 

An  Easterner  said  his  new  superiors 
had  told  him  nothing  to  help  him.  “They 
threw  me  right  into  the  water  and  I  had 
to  sink  or  swim.  I  learned  for  four  weeks 
with  experienced  men  and  that  was  it. 
Was  that  good  or  bad  It  depends  on  tbe 
individual.  It  can  be  disastrous  for  some, 
but  it  was  no  problem  for  me  because  I 
was  motivated.” 

(“I  have  heard  no  complaints  about  his 
performance,”  said  his  managing  editor.) 

A  Midwestern  young  woman  thinks 
going  to  work  for  a  newspaper  is  much 
easier  for  an  educated  minority  person 
than  for  one  less  educated,  “because  you 
get  a  minimum  of  help  no  matter  who  you 
are.  You’re  not  quite  sure  how  people  will 
receive  you,  so  you  don’t  ask  questions.” 
She  believes,  therefore,  that  less  educated 
minority  employes  should  get  more  help 
because  “they’re  just  sort  of  thrown  into 
situations.” 

An  Easterner  said: 

“I  find  that  black  reporters  who  come  to 
this  paper  on  a  trial  basis  are  given  a 
much  harder  time  in  proving  themselves. 
They  get  a  difficult  beat  without  having  a 
reporter  with  them  to  explain  things.  And 
then  the  excuse  is,  ‘He  just  didn’t  work 
out — he  wasn’t  as  good  as  he  thought  he 
was.’  I  think  they’re  looking  for  super 
black  people.” 

Many  answers  to  tbe  questions  about 
training  and  orientation  didn’t  apply  be¬ 
cause  the  average  employe  has  been  pi’et- 
ty  well  trained  either  in  college  or  in 
smaller  newsrooms  before  a  major  paper 
hires  him  or  her.  The  management  of 
such  papers  often  feels  that  little  or  no 
training  is  warranted  and  that  orientation 
can  be  supplied  by  fellow  workers. 

Supervision  is  lacking 

But  training  difficulties  have  been  only 
part  of  the  trouble  for  some.  Two  of  the 
questions  asked  were:  “Do  you  feel  you 
are  well  supervised?  Have  you  been 
treated  fairly?” 

“The  supervision  around  here  is  by  os¬ 
mosis,”  replied  a  desk  man  in  the  South¬ 
west.  “You  just  know  after  you  stay  here 
long  enough  what  you  can  do  and  what 
you  can’t  do.” 

From  an  Eastern  reporter: 

“The  supervision  right  now  is  atrocious. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Food  industry 
defense  called 
newspaper  duty 

An  advertising  agency  chief  stunned 
newspaper  advertising  executives  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  with  a  suggestion  that 
circulation  promotion  money  should  he 
spent  instead  on  improving  the  image  of 
the  food  industry. 

Admitting  the  proposal  was  unortho¬ 
dox,  Arthur  W.  Schultz,  chairman  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Communications 
Inc.,  told  the  summer  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  that  newspapers  owe  it  to  one  of 
their  best  customers — the  food  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailei'S — to  help  dispel  the 
belief  that  food  prices  are  unreasonably 
high. 

Newspapers,  Schultz  said,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  this  opinion. 
He  had  searched  through  numerous  pa- 
jiers  for  several  months  without  finding 
any  significant  mention  of  the  “jiositive 
facts  on  food  prices,”  he  remai’ked. 

Spokesman  role  urged 

Proposing  that  newspapers  assume  the 
role  of  spokesman  for  the  food  industry, 
Schultz  said  the  public  relations  ads  should 
demon.strate  to  the  consumer  the  outstand¬ 
ing  bargains  her  food  purcha.ses  rep¬ 
resent.  The  FCB  agency  handles  accounts 
of  several  companies  that  rely  on  super¬ 
markets  as  their  major  outlets. 

The  money  for  the  ads,  he  said,  should 
come  from  circulation  promotion  funds. 

“To  my  mind,”  Schultz  declared,  “circu¬ 
lation  advertising  by  newsi)apers  may  be 
one  of  your  most  wasteful  and  unneces¬ 
sary  exjienditures.  Your  newspapers  don’t 
really  need  it.  Every  reader  has  a  daily 
opportunity  to  be  samided  and  to  be  ex- 
jwsed  to  your  product. 


Political  ad  sales 
effort  is  paying  off 

A  political  advertising  sales  effort  orga¬ 
nized  by  daily  newsiiaiiers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  more  than  repaid  the  participants 
their  original  investment. 

Designed  primarily  for  the  November 
elections,  the  presentation,  “Winning 
Ideas  for  Political  Advertisers,”  was  used 
during  the  recent  state  primaries  and 
run-off  elections  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  a  talk  this  week  at  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  Harry  T.  Watkins,  man¬ 
ager  of  geneial  advertising  for  Knight’s 
Charlotte  Ohserver-News,  said  total  po¬ 
litical  advertising  run  in  Charlotte  news¬ 
papers  in  1968  amounted  to  203,419  lines. 
The  total  linage  thus  far  in  1972  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  run-off  elections  has  amounted 
to  200,300. 

He  said  the  joint  presentation  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  of  $1,215  of  which  his 
paper’s  share  was  $174. 


“A  large  portion  of  your  circulation 
advertising  is  wasted  on  your  steady  read¬ 
ers.  Few  products  have  such  brand  loyalty 
or  large  share  of  market.  In  short,  there 
are  more  productive  uses  of  a  newspaper’s 
money  than  advertising  for  consumers  to 
buy  their  papers.” 

Schultz  said  he  doubted  if  any  newspa¬ 
per,  except  with  free  premiums,  can  trace 
a  single  new  reader  gained  directly  to 
circulation  advertising. 

• 

Reporters  hit 
censorship  of 
skyjack  news 

The  New  York  Reporters  Association 
has  bi’anded  a  proposal  for  a  news  black¬ 
out  on  airplane  hijackings  as  an  effort  to 
“sabotage  the  public’s  right  to  know  what 
is  going  on.” 

John  Shanahan,  president,  said  “the 
American  public  has  every  right  to  know 
what  goes  on  during  a  skyjacking.  They 
are  the  passengers.  They  are  the  trave¬ 
ling  public.  They  are  the  victims.” 

The  blackout  was  proposed  by  John  F. 
I.eyden,  president  of  the  Professional  Air 
Tiaffic  Controllers  Organization,  who 
charged  news  stories  serve  as  incentives 
to  the  “unbalanced  mind”  which  contem¬ 
plates  such  crimes.  He  also  called  for 
establi.shment  of  a  command  post  that 
would  control  “absolutely”  all  information 
of  skyjackings. 

His  remarks  were  made  in  a  letter  to 
Tiansportation  Secretary  .John  .4.  Volpe. 

.lames  R.  Gi'eenwood,  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  Federal  .4viation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  has  said  that  neither  the  govern¬ 
ment  nor  the  aviation  industry  advocates 
news  censorship  regarding  aerial  hiiack- 
ings — except  disclosure  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  strategy  in  combatting  this  crime. 

“For  one  thing,  such  a  news  blackout 
could  be  a  two-edge  sword,”  Greenwood 
told  New  Jersey  editors  recently.  “It 
would  inevitably  escalate  false  rumors 
that  could  easily  destroy  public  confidence 
in  our  national  aviation  system. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  declared,  “hi- 
iackers,  extortioni.sts,  air  pirates  by  and 
large,  are  mental  cases;  they  follow  pat¬ 
terns  of  startling  similarity.  Most  of  those 
in  custody  have  told  investigators  their 
source  of  inspiration  came  entirely  from 
news  reports,  television  and  motion  pic- 
tui’p  dramas.” 

Greenwood  said  his  office  has  requested 
the  news  media  to  exercise  restraint  in 
the  coverage  of  hijackings  and  bomb 
threats.  It  has  asked  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  fact  hijackers  are  not  hold 
revolutionaries  or  glamorous  folk  heroes, 
as  a  few  reporters  have  tried  to  make 
these  people  out  to  be. 

“We  asked  that  they  be  publicized  for 
what  they  really  are — inept,  insecure  ‘lon¬ 
ers’,  mentally  disturbed  individuals 
doomed  to  failure,”  he  said.  “Finally,  we 
suggested  that  the  news  media  focus  on 
the  futility  of  these  criminal  acts  by  play¬ 
ing  up  prosecutions,  convictions  and  pun¬ 
ishments.” 


16  Newspapers 
win  citations  for 
law  coverage 

The  American  Bar  Association  an¬ 
nounced  five  newspapers  will  be  among 
Gavel  Award  winners,  and  11  will  receive 
certificates  of  merit. 

Gavel  winners  include: 

(50,000  circulation  or  under) 

Oregon  Statemnnn  for  explanation  of 
state’s  new  criminal  code  by  Janet  Davies. 
(50,000  to  200,000) 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  series  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Fresco  on  correctional  institutions. 
(200,000  to  500,000) 

Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Jack 
Waugh’s  series  on  American  prisons. 

Kansas  City  Star  for  editorial  series  by 
Robert  P.  Sigman  on  criminal  justice. 
(.500,000  and  over) 

National  Observer  for  Nina  Totenberg’s 
series  interpreting  U.S.  Supreme  Coui-t 
decisions. 

Certificate  winners  include: 

(50,000  or  under) 

Gainesville  (Fla.)  S\in  for  editorial 
series  by  H.  G.  Davis  Jr.  urging  adoption 
of  state  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
two-tier  systems  for  circuit  and  county 
courts. 

Booth  Newspapers  for  series  on  Michi¬ 
gan’s  trial  courts  by  William  C.  Kulsea, 
Robert  H.  Longstaff,  William  E.  Cote, 
John  J.  O’Connor  and  Bud  Vestal. 

(.50,000  to  200,000) 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Thnes  for  series  by 
Tom  Dwyer  on  plight  of  Connecticut’s  cir¬ 
cuit  court  system. 

Dayton  (0.)  Daily  News  for  series  by 
Carolyn  Jackson  examining  legal  rights  of 
the  mentally  ill. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  series  by  Ger¬ 
ald  White  on  Hamilton  County  court 
judges  practice  on  remitting  parking  tick¬ 
et  fines  for  policemen,  judges  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

(200,000  to  .500,000) 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  for 
scries  by  Robert  B.  Allen  examining  the 
state’s  grand  jury  system. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  series,  by 
Jack  Waugh  on  the  state  of  the  American 
family  in  today’s  society. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  for  series  by 
Ernie  Cox  examining  the  Alameda  County 
courts  increasing  case  loads. 

(.500,000  and  over) 

Washington  Post  for  its  coverage  of 
Mayday  anti-war  demonstrations  by  San¬ 
ford  J.  Unger. 

Chicago  Tribune  for  articles  on  Chicago 
and  Cook  County’s  judicial  system  written 
by:  William  Jones,  Philip  Caputo,  William 
Currie,  John  O’Brien  and  Pamela 
Zekman. 

Netv  York  Post  for  articles  by  Larry 
Kleinman  and  Robert  Garrett  examining 
so-called  victimless  crimes. 

The  Newhouse  News  Service  was 
awarded  a  certificate  for  a  series  by  Jack 
C.  Landau  explaining  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ings  in  the  areas  of  free  speech  and  the 
right  of  the  government  to  keep  secret 
information  that  could  jeopardize  national 
security  if  published. 
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Magazine  supplement  editors 
agree  on  space,  staff  needs 

By  Bill  Jerome 

What  are  67  editors  of  local  newspaper  tors  touched  all  bases  from  “citywide”  to 
magazine  supplements  thinking?  “international.” 


(I  double  as  travel  editor  and  must  do 
much  traveling”)  (III). 

Group  I’s  editors  seemed  to  dwell  most 
on  the  graphic  inadequacies  of  their  mag¬ 
azines,  which  they  hinted  were  related  to 
reproduction  and  layout  problems.  Each 
larger  group  seemed  to  emphasize  more 
the  need  to  improve  overall  editorial  fresh¬ 
ness  and  scope  (particularly  in  the 
writing),  as  well  as  advertising  content 
and  appearance. 


— They  wield  the  strongest  editorial 
influence  over  their  magazines; 

— They  think  their  magazines  are  best 
at  giving  readers  in-depth  profiles  and 
visual  attractiveness  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  newspaper  or  in  other  media  as 
well; 

— They  think  they  need  more  editorial 
space  in  their  magazines,  they  would  like 
more  and  better-qualified  staff  members 
and  want  better  reproduction  quality; 

— And,  with  few  exceptions,  they  think 
their  magazines  are  too  much  a  part  of 
their  parent  newspapers  to  be  editorially 
and  financially  successful  if  published  in¬ 
dependently. 

These  and  other  opinions  emerged  from 
a  confidential  questionnaire  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  this  writer  in  May  for  Dr. 
Roland  E.  Wolseley’s  magazine  seminar 
course  in  the  graduate  program  of  the 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Syracuse  University. 

A  list  of  11  multiple-choice  questions 
and  five  fill-in  questions  were  mailed  to 
125  editors  of  local  magazines  of  various 
circulations  and  geographic  locations. 

The  editors  were  asked  about  the  scope 
of  their  magazines’  coverage,  the  kinds  of 
features  they  stress,  and  the  influences  on 
their  content.  The  survey  also  sought  an¬ 
swers  on  where  story  ideas  originate,  who 
writes  the  stories  and  provides  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  who  plans  the  layouts. 

Free-lance  material 

Local  editors  also  were  queried  on  their 
use  of  free-lance  material  and  how  much 
they  pay  for  such  material.  And  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  given  the  opportunity  to  tell 
what  their  magazines  do  best  and  what 
about  them  needs  the  most  improvement. 

Within  several  weeks  of  mailing,  more 
than  80  completed  questionnaires  were  re¬ 
ceived,  although  the  writer  had  to  disqual¬ 
ify  several  which  were  too  vague  or  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  survey. 

But  the  67  “usable”  responses  were 
placed  in  four  circulation  categories  to 
enable  comparison  among  magazines  of 
widely-differing  audiences  sizes: 

— Group  I:  100,000  and  below  (16  mag¬ 
azines) 

—Group  II:  100,001  to  225,000  (18 

magazines) 

(iroup  III:  225,001  to  400,000  (18  mag¬ 
azines) 

— Group  IV:  400,001  and  up  (15  maga¬ 
zines) 

(Magazines  were  classified  according  to 
their  newspapers’  circulations  as  reported 
in  the  1972  Editor  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book.) 

As  to  the  extent  of  editorial  coverage, 
the  responses  showed  a  general  drift  fi’om 
“regional”  to  “statewide”  going  from 
Group  I  to  Group  II,  but  Group  Ill’s 
editors  most  often  responded  with  “re¬ 
gional”  coverage  while  Gi'oup  IV’s  edi- 
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Personality  profiles 

“Personality  profiles”  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently-published  articles,  the  editors 
said,  followed  by  “historical,”  “arts  and 
entertainment,”  and  “news  events  and  an¬ 
alysis.” 

(The  survey  encouraged  editors  to 
write  in  other  responses  to  any  answer 
for  which  none  of  the  choices  supplied 
best  answered  the  question.) 

The  larger  books  tend  to  go  in  for  more 
“health  and  science”  features  and,  to  an 
extent,  the  same  can  be  said  for  pieces  on 
“fashions  and  home.” 

As  indicated  at  the  outset,  editors  in  all 
groups  overwhelmingly  chose  “personal 
judgment”  as  the  “strongest  influence  on 
editorial  decisions  regarding  your  mag’s 
content.” 

This  they  selected  over  the  runner-up 
choice,  “editorial  space  available.”  They 
also  selected  reader  surveys,  seasonal 
changes,  newspaper  “policy,”  and  what 
other  local  and  national  supplements  are 
doing,  as  influencing  editorial  content  de¬ 
cisions. 

Regular  staff  members 

Responses  to  other  questions  showed 
that  editors  of  smaller  magazines  think 
up  and  write  many  of  their  supplements’ 
stories,  and  that  writing,  photography  and 
art  work  on  these  magazines  is  usually 
performed  by  regular  newspaper  staff 
personnel  rather  than  the  specific  maga¬ 
zine  staff  members  that  editors  of  larger 
magazines  indicated  they  have. 

'Top  choice  for  the  major  reason  readers 
are  attracted  to  local  magazines  proved  to 
be  “visual  appeal,”  followed  by  “enter¬ 
taining,”  and  “more  depth  than  daily.” 
Other  choices  and  write-in  responses  in¬ 
cluded  “controversy,”  “helpful  advertis¬ 
ing,  “relevancy,”  “thought  provoking,” 
“intelligent,”  “diverting,”  and  “informa¬ 
tive.” 

Visual  appeal,  entertainment  and  depth 
also  were  frequent  choices  for  answering 
the  question,  “What  does  your  magazine 
do  best  that  can’t  be  accomplished  in 
newspaper  or  other  media?” 

(One  editor,  while  being  articulate, 
nonetheless  mixed  his  media  metaphors  a 
bit  by  replying  that  his  magazine  “Illumi¬ 
nates  issues  and  personalities  like  a  tv 
documentary  you  can  hold.”) 

As  for  what  magazine  aspects  could 
stand  the  most  improvement,  some  typical 
responses  (followed  by  that  editor’s  group 
number)  were: 

Doubles  as  travel  editor 

“Everything”  (II)  ;  “Long  deadline  for 
color  printing  is  a  disadvantage”  (IV)  ; 
“More  qualified  staff”  (I);  “Advertising 
sales  effort”  (III)  ;  “Ads  are  atrocious 
from  visual  standpoint”  (II);  “Pay  scale, 
size  of  staff”  (II) ;  “More  time  for  editor 

,  1972 


Dependent  on  parents 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  editors  in 
all  groups  said  their  magazines  would  not 
“.  .  .  be  more  successful,  editorially  and 
financially,  if  .  .  .  published  independently 
of  a  newspaper.” 

Most  indicated  that  their  magazines  de¬ 
pend  too  much  on  the  parent  newspapers 
for  ad  revenue,  staff,  office  space,  and 
distribution,  and  that  it  is  vital  for  the 
magazines  to  maintain  their  identity  as 
part  of  the  newspaper  “package.” 

Those  editors  who  indicated  their  maga¬ 
zines  would  be  better  off  as  independents 
said:  “We  carry  no  advertising,  but  I 
think  the  answer  could  be  yes”;  “Yes — 
more  freedom  to  innovate  and  make  bolder 
choices”;  “Probably — since  we’re  the  only 
such  publication  in  entire  state.” 

Feelings  were  mixed  about  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  editorial  workshops  held  specifical¬ 
ly  for  local  newspaper  magazine  editors, 
but  many  who  do  not  attend  such  meet¬ 
ings — particularly  in  Group  I — indicated 
they  thought  such  gatherings  would  be 
helpful  and  they  would  attend  them. 

(Perhaps  resulting  from  confusion  over 
the  way  the  question  was  phrased,  one 
editor  even  indicated  that,  No,  he  did  not 
attend  such  meetings  but.  Yes,  he  found 
them  helpful  to  him  and  he  would  attend 
if  given  the  opportunity.) 

Wide  range  of  opinion 

Those  who  have  attended  such  meetings 
generally  said  they  proved  helpful,  al¬ 
though  three  editors  replied,  “Hot  air,” 
“Usefulness  is  mixed,”  and  “More  socially 
valuable.” 

Concerning  photographs,  the  editors 
overwhelmingly  chose  “in  layouts,  accom¬ 
panying  stories”  as  the  way  pictures  are 
most  commonly  used  in  their  magazines, 
followed  by  photo  “  ‘essays,’  with  little  or 
no  text.” 

Speaking  of  pictures,  they  tend  to  origi¬ 
nate  with  the  newspaper’s  regular  photo¬ 
graphy  staff  in  the  smaller  magazines, 
while  larger-circulation  books  increasingly 
show  a  reliance  on  “photogs  assigned  only 
to  mag,”  indicating  again  that  larger 
magazines  use  their  own  personnel  while 
smaller  books  are  likely  to  share  staffers 
with  their  dailies. 

Local  free-lancei’s  (writers  as  well  as 
photographers)  also  play  an  important 
role  in  supplying  photos,  as  shown  by 
responses  from  all  groups. 

Photos  accepted 

Confirmed  also  vras  the  widespread  use 
of  the  35mm  film  format  for  both  color 
and  black-and-white  photo  work,  although 
the  2 14 -square  format  remains  strong, 
beating  out  35mm  by  an  8  to  4  vote  in 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Financial  Notes  By  Robert  C.  Davis 


Downe’s  offering — Selling  stockholders 
of  Downe  Communications,  publishers  of 
Family  Weekly,  Ladies'  Home  Joiirnal 
and  American  Home,  are  making  a  public 
offering  of  more  than  half  the  shares  they 
own. 

The  stock  has  been  traded  over  the 
counter  at  a  bid  price  of  8%  (July  18). 
The  offering  of  $1,787,091  shares  by  86 
holders  is  underwritten  by  Merrill  Lynch 
and  CBWL  Hayden-Stone. 

Edward  R.  Downe  Jr.,  who  founded  the 
company  in  1967  from  a  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness,  is  selling  450,000  of  his  1.9  million 
shares,  the  largest  block  being  sold.  Own¬ 
ers  of  Bartell  Media  Corp.  of  whose  com¬ 
mon  stock  Downe  owns  40*;'^,  are  selling 
almost  all  their  Downe  stock, 
li  Leonard  S.  Davidow  and  Morton  Frank, 
both  of  Family  Weekly,  are  selling  10,000 
shares  each.  Davidow  will  retain  5,000 
shares  and  Frank  13,060  shares. 

Noted  in  the  prospectus  is  that  Diver¬ 
sified  Printing  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Par¬ 
ade  Publications,  has  a  $4  million  damage 
suit  against  Family  Weekly  on  a  printing 
contract.  Diversified  claims  it  was  forced 
to  increase  capacity  to  meet  Family 
Weekly  requirements,  which  allegedly  ex¬ 
ceeded  “what  was  generally  understood  by 
both  parties  prior  to  contract  signing.” 
FW  has  a  print  order  of  about  9  million 
copies,  shared  by  Diversified  and  Gravure 
West,  a  Denver  Post  subsidiary. 

*  *  * 

Dollar  briefs — Lee  Enterprises  Pres¬ 
ident  David  K.  Gottlieb  bought  15,000 
.shares  in  the  company,  increasing  his 
holdings  to  34,020.  His  wife  and  children 
hold  17,658  shares.  Walter  J.  Rothschild, 
vicepresident,  acquired  11,250  shares,  in¬ 
creasing  his  holdings  to  36,756  shares. 
Both  transactions  w'ere  made  on  stock  op¬ 
tions. 

^  * 

In  a  six-month  earnings  report.  South¬ 
land  I’aper  Mills  showed  per  share  earn¬ 
ings  of  57  cents  as  compared  to  46  cents 
last  year.  Net  income  rose  to  $6.6  million 
from  $4.7  million  last  year.  Revenues 
climbed  to  $45  million  from  $37  million. 

*  *  * 

Time  Canada’s  loss — Time  Canada  Ltd. 
of  Montreal,  a  subsidiary  of  Time  Inc., 
reported  a  1971  net  income  of  $837,856 
compared  with  $864,084,  a  loss  of  about 
$26,000.  The  company  realized  a  loss  of 
advertising  revenue  of  about  $440,000,  and 
an  increase  of  $538,000  in  subscription 
revenue. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Media  General’s  increase — The  Price 
Commission  has  given  Media  General  the 
green  light  to  adjust  rates  and  discounts 
at  its  Richmond,  Va.  and  Tampa,  Fla. 
newspapers  and  the  Garden  State  Paper 
Co.  Media  General  said  it  will  adjust  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  discounts  to  add  about 
$1  million  of  revenue  over  the  next  five 
months. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Compugraphic  Inc.  showed  a  ri.se  of  $5 
million  in  sales  for  the  nine  month  period 
ending  July  1.  Net  income  rose  to  $1 


million  and  share  earnings  climbed  from 
37  cents  to  61  cents. 

*  *  ♦ 

PKL  Companies  Inc.  showed  a  rise  of 
billings  from  $2.7  million  to  $3.6  for  the 
six  months  ending  May  31.  Net  income 
rose  from  $16,682  to  $95,532  and  earnings 
per  share  from  2  cents  to  12  cents. 

*  *  * 

Interpublic  Group  of  Companies  raised 
the  dividend  from  10  cents  to  15  cents, 
payable  September  15,  “in  line  with  fed¬ 
eral  guidelines  on  interest  and  dividends.” 

♦  4:  tfc 

Cutler-Hammer  Inc.  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  in  earnings  per  share  from  56  cents 
to  74  cents  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  and  a  rise  in  net  income  from  $1.9 
million  to  $2.4  million  on  a  sales  gain 
from  $59.8  million  to  $70.7  million. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Crown  Zellerbach’s  Canadian  subsidiary 
was  threatened  by  the  British  Columbia 
government  with  the  loss  of  pulp  leases 
for  80,000  acres,  if  it  closes  down  its  op¬ 
erations  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.C. 

*  *  * 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  was  denied 
authority  by  the  Price  Commission  to 
raise  advertising  rates  on  23  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  because  the  company’s  data  indi¬ 
cated  it  would  exceed  the  allowable  profit 
margin  for  1972. 

• 

Gannett  profit 
is  22%  greater 
for  six  months 

A  22  percent  gain  in  operating  earnings 
before  goodwill  amortization  were  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  first  six  months  of  1972 
by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Record  highs  in  revenues,  net  earnings 
and  earnings  per  share  for  the  first  half 
and  the  second  quarter  of  1972  were  re¬ 
ported  in  a  letter  to  stockholders  from 
Paul  Miller,  chairman,  and  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president. 

Operating  earnings  were  19  percent 
greater  in  the  second  quarter  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1971. 

Net  income  for  the  first  half  before 
goodwill  amortization  and  extraordinary 
items  was  $10,849,431,  compared  with  $8,- 
903,311  in  1971.  Consolidated  revenues 
were  $136,887,636,  up  from  $116,789,095  in 
1971.  Amortization  of  goodwill  of  $350,937 
was  partially  offset  by  new  extraordinary 
gains  of  $197,464,  resulting  in  final  net 
income  for  the  period  of  $10,695,958,  com¬ 
pared  with  $8,841,531  in  1971. 

Earnings  per  share  were  $1.06  for  the 
first  half,  compared  with  $.88  in  1971. 

Net  income  for  the  second  quarter  be¬ 
fore  goodwill  amortization  reached  $6,658,- 
408,  compared  with  $5,596,118  in  1971. 
Consolidated  revenues  were  $73,508,991, 
up  from  $62,550,042  in  1971. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the  second 
quarter  were  $.64,  compared  with  $.55  in 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

7/12  7/1? 


American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  19%  18 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  3i  34% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  .  S?'/:  573/4 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  .  43^  71/^ 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  11%  II 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  41 ’/i  421/4 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  V/t  V/j 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  80  76 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  .  3II/4  2?i/j 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  54  54 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  52  503/4 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEZ)  .  28'/$  275/8 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  40  39i/j 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  40  401/2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  I?'/,  lY'A 

Panax  (OTC)  .  9'/2  9'/2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  243/4  233/4 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  3034  3OV4 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  22yi  24 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  3?'/2  39 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  47  45 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  54  57% 

Toionto  Star  (CE)  .  46'/2  4434 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  33yi  34 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  8%  9 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  4434  461/2 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1 34  l*/8 

Altair  (OTC)  .  V/t  4 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  .  2l'/2  21 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  223/,  203/, 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  125/,  10 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  333/,  34% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  9'/,  8'/, 

Comsat  (NYSE)  .  53  54% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  275/,  2534 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  4834  44 

Datascan  (OTC)  .  14%  15% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  1734  1734 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  83'%  81'% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  145/,  14'% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  91'/,  BB'A 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  134'%  130% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  22%  21'% 

Eitra  (NYSE)  .  34  31% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  455/,  437/, 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  39'%  395/, 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  251%  25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  I5y,  16'% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  52'%  52'/, 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  523%  51 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  H'A  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  35'/,  34 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  43%  59 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  33%  33% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  2'%  7% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  25'A  25'A 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  39iA  37 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  13  125% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  79'%  79'A 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  32'/,  303/, 

Photon  (OTC)  .  I'%  lO’A 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  I4'A  14'% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  875%  81% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  18'/,  18'% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  14%  14'/, 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  27  241/4 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  8'/,  85/, 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20  183% 

Wood  Industries  (OTC)  .  14'/,  15% 

advertising  agencies 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  '3%  IB'A 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  31'%  31 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  .  13'%  123/, 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  12'/,  12% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  35'A  335% 

Needham,  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC)  .  34  323% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  48'%  45'% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  — 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  40%  40% 

Walls  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  21  21'/, 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 

CITED  FOR  COURAGE 


“I’m  just  a  typical  woman.  I  didn’t 
know  I  was  goinp  to  g^et  the  award  and  so 
when  they  said  I  had  won  it,  I  started 
crying.’’ 

These  are  the  words  of  Mrs.  Bessie 
Stagg,  who,  with  no  journalistic  back¬ 
ground  started  a  weekly  newspaper  16 
years  ago  and  who,  last  Sunday  (July 
16),  was  awarded  the  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy 
.\ward  for  Courage  in  Journalism  for  her 
exposes  of  alleged  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  local  government  and  school  officials. 

The  Lovejoy  Award,  presented  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors,  which  met  this  week 
in  Grafton,  Illinois,  cited  Mrs.  Stagg  for 
numerous  investigations  into  local  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  overt  harassment  and 
resentment  against  her  and  her  paper,  the 
I'artonville  (Ill.)  Neivs. 

Her  newsi)aper,  which  she  does  all  the 
work  on,  with  some  help  from  two  of  her 
three  children,  circulates  in  an  industrial 
suburb  of  Peoria,  with  1,500  paid. 

Had  no  paper 

Mrs.  Stagg  told  E&P  she  started  the 
News  in  her  hometown  because  iio  weekly 
existed  then  to  serve  the  area. 

Three  years  ago  the  news  got  some 
weekly  coinjictition  in  the  form  of  a  free 
cii'culation  shopi)er  called  the 
Indepcndoi.t  News  which  goes  to  some 
n.OOO  homes.  Because  the  jiaper,  according 
to  Mrs.  Stagg,  was  started  at  about  the 
same  time  her  fight  with  local  officials 
began,  she  believes  the  i)ai)er  was  created 
for  the  puri)ose  of  hurting  her  financially. 
She  cites  as  jjronf  the  fact  that  the  local 
government  (Bartonville  is  one  of  three 
villages  in  the  Townshi])  of  Limestone) 
only  places  legal  ads  with  the  .«hopper 
despite  her  paper’s  age,  circulation,  and 
lower  linage  rate. 

Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Stagg  and  the 
News,  she  does  not  dc])end  on  the  newsi)a- 
per  for  a  living  and  vows  she  would  run  it 
even  if  it  ran  in  the  red.  The  family’s 
main  income  comes  from  her  husband, 
William  K.  Stagg,  who  is  a  pressman  with 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star. 

Mrs.  Stagg  claims  when  she  first  start¬ 
ed  the  News  most  peojile  did  not  know 
they  could  attend  public  meetings  and 
only  five  i)erccnt  of  eligible  voters  over 
turned  out  at  the  i)olls.  She  said  that 
after  the  paper  started  promoting  voter 
I'egistration  and  voting  rights  fully  75 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots. 


Few  attend  meetings 

The  fact  that  citizens  rarely  attended 
l)ublic  meetings,  Mrs.  Stagg  feels,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  problems  she  now  encoun¬ 
ters  with  officials.  “They  were  used  to  not 
telling  anyone  anything,’’  she  said. 

Mrs.  Stagg’s  biggest  investigation  to 
date  has  to  do  with  what  she  said  were 
irregularities  in  the  way  the  town’s  finan¬ 
cial  books  were  being  handled  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  purchased  without  bidding. 

In  respect  to  one  financial  matter,  she 
was  unable  to  verify  an  auditor’s  explana¬ 
tion  because  the  bank’s  records  are  not  in 


the  public  domain,  leading  Mrs.  Stagg  to 
say  “I  don’t  think  that  this  should  be 
allowed  with  public  funds.” 

The  auditor  brought  a  libel  suit  against 
Mrs.  Stagg  claiming  $1  million  damages, 
but  later  withdrew  it. 

Mrs.  Stagg  hoped  that  an  investigation 
by  the  State  Attorney  General  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  practices  of  the  township  govern¬ 
ment  would  lead  to  a  grand  jury  action. 
She  was  in  for  a  disappointment. 

In  a  press  conference  last  month  (to 
which  Mrs.  Stagg  was  not  invited)  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  said  it  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  were  “irregularities”  but 
not  enough  for  grand  jury  action.  This 
desjiite  the  obvious  evidence  that  a  state 
law  had  been  violated. 

“It  ws  a  whitewash”  was  how  Mrs. 
Stagg  referred  to  the  result.  “I  didn’t 
want  to  send  anyone  to  jail.  I  just  wanted 
to  be  able  to  see  the  records  (denied  her) 
and  see  that  the  people  get  their  money’s 
worth.” 

Denied  the  reeords 

She  said  she  has  been  denied  access  to 
many  i)ublic  records  and  to  town  meetings 
desi)ite  a  state  open  meeting  law.  She  also 
said  she  found  some  records  had  been 
altered. 

She  claimed  she  has  given  up  going  to 
township  uK'etings  because  of  the  harass¬ 
ment  she  has  received  there  from  officials 
and  because  she  feels  what  is  said  in  the 
public  mei'tings  “is  just  a  diess  reheai'sal 
of  what  they  want  said  in  the  i)ress.”  She 
now  maintains  a  policy  of  only  ])rinting 
what  she  can  prove  and  not  just  “the 
jiarty  line  ”. 

During  the  time  that  the  state  investi¬ 
gation  was  going  on,  she  related,  she  re¬ 
ceived  many  ]ihone  calls  at  night  (she 
said  ))eoi)le  know  her  husband  works 
nights)  and  claims  that  the  brakes  on  her 
car  were  tampered  with. 

Use  of  school  money 

On  the  school  side  of  the  picture  Mrs. 
Stagg  revealed  that  government  funds 
wei'e  used  to  pay  students  to  work  at  a 
teacher’s  home.  The  revelation  cost  the 
teacher  his  job  but  not  before  Mrs.  Stagg 
had  to  ejdist  the  hel])  of  U.S.  Senator 
Chailes  H.  Percy  and  Rep.  Robert  H. 
^lichel. 

She  also  revealed  that  in  one  grade 
school  the  practice  of  whipping  children 
was  still  being  carried  on.  It  has  since 
been  stopped. 

Another  practice  that  has  been  stopped 
was  the  one  which  required  anyone  who 
planned  to  address  the  school  board  at 
meetings  to  tell  the  high  school  principal 
beforehand  what  was  going  to  be  said. 

She  said  she  would  like  to  take  the 
matter  of  closed  sessions  to  court  but  the 
lack  of  money  for  litigation  blocks  this 
“and  the  officials  know  it.” 

She  said  that  at  one  time  the  Peoria 
daily  was  printing  verbatim  the  attacks 
on  her  made  by  officials  at  public  meet¬ 
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ings  but  after  she  talked  with  the  editor 
at  the  Journal  Star  “things  turned  around 
and  we  all  help  each  other.” 

Tried  for  board 

Last  year  when  Mi-s.  Stagg’s  son  Tom 
turned  18  they  made  an  effort  to  get  him 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Education  but  only 
met  with  frustration  “although  we  did  get 
one  person  elected  to  the  board,”  she 
related,  “but  she  is  having  a  rough  time.” 

Both  Tom  and  his  sister  Kris,  16,  help 
their  mother  at  the  paper.  Her  oldest  son, 
William  Jr.,  30,  works  with  the  highway 
department. 

Because  of  union  regulations  Mrs. 
Stagg’s  husband  isn’t  allowed  to  work  at 
the  News  “but  he  helps  me  out,”  she  said, 
“by  washing  the  dishes  while  I’m  on  the 
trail.  If  someone  sees  Bill  washing  the 
dishes  they  know  I’m  out  investigating. 
You  have  to  have  a  sense  of  humor.” 

But  a  sense  of  humor  can  be  strained  at 
times  too.  For  instance  there  was  one 
incident  when  she  was  out  investigating 
illegal  dumping  and  a  workman  was  about 
to  push  her  car  into  the  dump  with  a 
bulldozer  only  stopping  at  the  threat  of 
prosecution.  A  truck  dented  the  rear  of 
her  car  before  she  left. 

There  was  also  a  time  when  it  was 
reported  to  her,  she  claimed,  some  stu¬ 
dents  were  taught  how  to  make  fire 
bombs.  She  reported  it  to  the  police  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  At  least  no  bomb  was 
thrown  at  her  home. 

There  has  been  some  pressui’e  on  adver¬ 
tisers  to  quit  advertising  in  the  News, 
Mrs.  Stagg  mentioned,  but  nothing  has 
come  of  that. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her,  most  of  the  citizens  sup¬ 
port  her  actions — especially  the  younger 
generation. 

She  describes  the  local  citizens  as  being 
“unhappy  with  the  situation  but  can’t  do 
anything  about  it.  This  is  America  and 
they  should  be  able  to.” 

• 

New  building  planned 

The  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  has  announced  plans  for  a  one-story 
building  addition,  measuring  lOO-by-62 
feet.  Cost  is  estimated  at  $249,000. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Ad  bonus.  “Existinf?  rates  still  prevail,” 
advertisers  were  informed  by  Jack  C. 
Schoo,  ad  director  of  the  Ei'ening  Star  and 
Washin.gton  Daily  Sews,  the  new  paper 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  the  Daily 
News  by  the  Star.  Schoo  said  the  press 
run  of  the  paper  had  been  increas^  to 
achieve  a  distribution  of  more  than  450,- 
000  and  the  Star’s  Capital  Streak  Edition 
is  now  publishing  at  9  a.m.,  an  hour  ear¬ 
lier. 

:fc  4:  4c 

Ad  bulletins.  Cooper  Laboratories  (Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.Y.)  will  provide  retailers 
with  co-op  allowances  to  advertise  its  Son- 
ac  Denture  Cleaning  System,  invented  by 
a  Miami  dentist.  It  will  be  introduced 
nationally  in  November  using  tv,  newsjia- 
pers,  Sunday  supplements  and  magazines. 

.  .  .  American  Newspaper  Representatives 
made  1.3  presentations  in  Detroit  to  the 
automotive  comi)anies  and  their  agencies. 
The  rep  has  now  informed  its  papers: 
“The  Pontiac  Division  of  General  Motors 
does  not  plan  to  use  any  daily  or  weekly 
newspapers  to  announce  1973  models.” 
The  rep  suggested  that  the  newspaper 
contact  the  local  dealers  and  a.sk  them  to 
reque.st  Pontiac  support  for  the  model  an¬ 
nouncement. 

*  *  » 

Classified  survey.  Classified  advertising 
managers  are  foot-dragging  on  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  mailed  sevei-al  months  ago  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  coo)ieration 
with  Association  of  Newspai)er  Classified 
Advertising  Managers.  Steve  Van  Osten, 
vp  for  classified  advertising  sales  at  the 
Bureau,  said  only  lofi  (luestionnaires  have 
been  returned  out  of  the  900  sent  out.  The 
Bureau  and  ANCAM  are  hoping  to  get  an 
industry  reading  on  how  many  pajiers 
have  eliminated  male-female  headings; 
what  percentage  of  the  1971  ad  linage 
was  contiacted  as  oii))osed  to  transient; 
what  percentage  of  linage  is  local  placed 
by  ad  agencies  and  national  advertising 
placed  by  agencies;  and  a  linage  and  ad 
count  breakdown  on  automotive,  employ¬ 
ment  and  real  estate.  More  I'eturns  are 
needed  to  make  the  study  valid. 

*  *  si! 

Common  cause.  Han'isburg,  Pa.’s  down¬ 
town  merchants  are  getting  together  in 
a  drive  to  promote  shopping.  The  cam¬ 
paign  came  about  following  the  floods 
caused  by  Agnes.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
program  is  to  make  downtown  stronger 
promotionally. 

*  »  * 

Makegood.  What  can  a  newspaper  do 
when  it  feels  that  its  city  has  been  unfair¬ 
ly  downgraded  by  a  story  in  another 
newspaper?  Take  an  ad.  That’s  what  the 
Johnstowti  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat  and 
its  broadcasting  affiliates  did  after  the 
New  York  Times  printed  a  dismal  por¬ 
trayal  of  Johnstown  (June  20)  on  the 
basis  of  information  given  to  the  Times’ 
reporter  by  labor  union  officials.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  company  decided  to  rebut  the  story 
by  running  a  3-col  x  10-inch  ad  in  the 
Times  with  facts  to  support  the  headline: 
“Flood  Free  Johnstown  is  Well  and  Pros¬ 
pering!”.  The  ad,  prepared  by  Walter  W. 


Krebs,  the  paper’s  president  and  editor, 
appeared  in  the  July  7  Times  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  column  page.  By  some  mistake 
the  ad  was  left  out  of  70,000  copies  of  the 
paper,  including  those  distributed  in 
Johnstown.  As  a  makegood,  the  Times 
offered  and  the  Tribune-Democrat  ac¬ 
cepted  a  three  line  agate  ad  on  the  Times’ 
front  page  each  day  this  week.  The  ad 
repeats  the  original  headline  in  6-point 
caps  and  invites  readers  to  write  to  the 
paper  for  details.  Krebs  said  interested 
persons  will  be  sent  an  Industrial  Park 
promotion  booklet.  The  Tribune-Democrat 
itself  does  not  accept  mail  order  ads. 

*  *  * 


individual  and  a  combined  basis  to  develop 
budgets  and  determine  cost  of  specific  ad¬ 
vertising  jobs.  The  Bureau  does  not  plan 
to  charge  for  the  service. 

*  *  * 

Food  prices.  49.9%  of  respondents  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  The  Record  of  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J.  said  they  think  food  stores 
and  supermarkets  are  generally  trying  to 
“lower  prices”  (7%)  or  “hold  prices 
steady”  (42.9%).  But  19.7%  felt  .super¬ 
markets  were  “raising  prices”  and  27.3% 
checked  that  the  stores  “make  no  attempt 
to  control  prices”.  71.7%  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  food  prices  in  the  three  months 
before  the  survey  was  made  were  from 
2%  to  5%  higher.  The  Record  conducted 
the  poll  in  May  by  running  a  28-part 
multiple  choice  questionnaire  in  the  paper. 
1,677  forms  were  returned. 

• 


Ad  guides.  Two  advertising  booklets 
could  make  life  a  little  easier  for  the 
advertising  man.  The  first  is  a  report  by 
The  Conference  Board,  “Some  Guidelines 
for  Advertising  Budgeting,”  which  con¬ 
tains  several  theoi  ies  and  school  solutions 
to  this  age-old  problem  none  of  wbicb  will 
make  anybody  wbo  is  now  “playing  it  by 
ear”  want  to  try  any  other  method.  At  one 
point,  the  Conference  Board  advises  that 
“sometimes  the  right  amount  to  spend  on 
advertising  is  nothing;  if  the  product  is 
faulty  or  the  ad  campaign  is  poor.”  The 
book  is  available  from  the  Board  (845 
Third  Avenue,  N.Y.)  .  .  .  The  other  study 
by  tbe  Bureau  of  Advertising,  “Major 
Market  Guide,”  compares  newspapers  and 
television  in  the  50  top  Standard  Metropol¬ 
itan  Statistical  Areas  and  41  top  Areas 
of  Dominant  Influence.  Rut  before  anyone 
gets  tbe  idea  that  a  way  has  been  found  to 
compare  “apples  and  oranges”,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  makes  clear  the  “guide  is  ])rovided 
as  a  basis  for  intelligent  analysis  ratber 
than  as  a  definitive  answer  to  the  difficult 
problems  of  inter-media  comparisons.” 
Well  anyway,  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  report 
shows  product  usage  percentages  (for  260 
different  categories)  by  men,  women,  fe¬ 
male  household  heads  and  total  adults  for 
both  readers  and  viewers  and  on  a  reach 
basis.  Part  II  compares  coverage  and  cost 
data  for  30-second  tv  spot  units  in  differ¬ 
ent  day  parts  w'ith  new'spaper  ads  of  500 
and  1000  line  size.  This  book  is  available 
on  request  from  the  Bureau  (485  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  N.Y.) 

4c  «  4e 

Political  note.  While  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  hopeful  newspapers  will  get  a 
large  share  of  the  $90  million  that  will  be 
spent  by  candidates  for  federal  offices  this 
year,  Charles  Kinsolving,  vp-marketing, 
who  has  been  working  with  President 
Nixon’s  agency,  November  Group,  antici¬ 
pates  tbe  big  action  should  come  in  the  17 
states  which  switched  parties  between 
1960  and  1968  or  w'hich  were  w'on  by  less 
than  5%  on  one  or  both  occasions. 

-  m  id  if: 

Free  service.  A  computerized  newspa¬ 
per  information  center  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Advertising  that 
will  feedback  data  on  all  U.S.  dailies. 
Designed  primarily  for  retailers,  the  com¬ 
puter  will  supply  chains  twice  a  year  with 
updated  information  covering  all  the 
newspapers  used  by  the  chain  on  both  an 


Co-op  group  elects 
3  new  directors; 
admits  4  members 

A  new  cooperativ’e  marketing  concept, 
stronger  membership  rules  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  additional  directors  highlighted  the 
sixth  Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Net¬ 
work  seminar  in  Denver  (July  10-11). 

Four  newspapers  w'ere  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  organization  formed  in 
February,  1970,  bringing  the  total  to  72. 
The  new  members  are:  Daily  Review  Pub¬ 
lications  of  Hayward,  California;  Capital 
Newspaper  Group  of  Albany,  New  York; 
San  Antonio  Express-News  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

C.  M.  “Chuck”  Bresnehen,  president, 
said  more  members  will  be  added  after 
the  new  ground  rules  for  membership  are 
distributed  to  30  newspapers  that  have 
inquired  about  joining. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were; 
Charles  K.  Clarke,  advertising  manager 
of  tbe  Milwaukee  Journal;  Donald  J.  Mal¬ 
donado,  director  of  display  advertising  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and  R.  D.  Duck¬ 
worth  Jr.,  national  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

New  membership  requirements  include 
payment  of  dues  ($60)  in  advance  for  six 
months  period,  a  full-time  man  assigned 
to  cooperative  advertising  sales  and  atten¬ 
dance  at  one  of  NACON’s  two  seminars 
each  year.  The  next  seminar  is  scheduled 
January  18-19  at  Orlando,  Florida. 

The  Denver  program  included  merchan¬ 
dising  problems,  the  writing  of  contracts 
by  selected  teams,  and  reports  on  suc¬ 
cesses  in  each  market.  In  attendance  were 
48  co-op  coordinators  representing  42 
newspapers,  and  seven  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  from  member  newspapers. 

• 

New  Virginia  weekly 

The  Hampton  (Va.)  Monitor,  the  first 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Tidewater  city 
in  35  years,  will  begin  publication  August 
3,  Charles  A.  Wornom  and  L.  G.  Harden 
publishers,  announced.  Harry  M.  Covert 
Jr.,  former  Hampton  bureau  manager  of 
the  Newport  News  Daily  Press-Times 
Herald,  wdll  be  managing  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 
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There  are 
20  J9  individiial 
percenalitiee 

inlhe 

Harte-Hanks 

group. 


An  important  part  of  our  national  management  policy  is  local 
editorial  control. 

Harte-Hanks  insists  that  each  newspaper  reflect  the  unique 
needs  and  concerns  of  its  own  community.  And  that  the  publisher  establish 
his  own  editorial  philosophy. 

Our  group  synergy  makes  a  contribution,  too.  We  have 
management  specialists  who  help  solve  problems  in  planning,  sales, 
marketing,  production  systems,  computer  operations,  financial  planning, 
and  labor  relations. 

So  when  a  newspaper  joins  our  group  it  doesn’t  lose  its 
individuality.  We  leave  to  each  its  own. 


hARTE'hANlks  NEWSpApERS,  InC. 

Abtlene  Reporter-News  Corsicana  Sun 

Anderson  Independent-Mail  Denison  Herald 

Big  Spring  Herald  Framingham  News 

Bryan/CoHege  Station  Greenville  Herald-Banner 

Eagle  Hamilton  Journal  News 

Commerce  Journal  Huntsville  Item 

Corpus  Christ!  Caller- Times  Lewisville  Leader 


San  Francisco  Progress 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 


Woodbury  Times 
■ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


Trade  secrets 
editorial  page 

By  Ivan  Doig 

If  (Conner  Reed’s  letters  to  editors  were 
laid  end  to  end,  they  would  stretch  into 
one  of  the  lonpest  arguments  since  the 
Hundred  Years’  War. 

Reed  is  one  of  newspaperdom’s  unpaid 
regular.s — a  constant  letter  writer.  He 
knows  how  to  get  his  words  into  i)rint, 
with  a  set  of  trade  secrets  as  careful  and 
canny  as  anything  inside  a  city  editor’s 
head.  For  the  past  two  decades,  his  famil¬ 
iar  name  and  address  at  the  bottom  right 
corner  of  a  letter  to  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  or  Seattle  Times  have  sig¬ 
naled  respectful  attention  from  some  of 
his  audience,  outrage  from  others. 

Perhaps  such  reactions  are  one  reason  a 
constant  writer  constantly  writes.  Reed 
himself  gives  another  when  you  ask  him 
why  he  churns  out  his  letters: 

“Well,  I’m  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
great  questions.  My  wife  and  I  both.  We 
di.scuss  them  at  home,  and  when  we  see 
the  opportunity — we  write.” 

Small  mound  of  clips 

“Deeply  interested”  understates  the 
case  considerably.  Reed  hasn’t  saved  all 
his  letters  to  the  Seattle  dailies,  or  even 
kept  close  count  on  how  many  have  been 
published,  but  “oh,  several  hundred”  is 
the  offhand  tally  as  he  pokes  through  a 
small  mound  of  his  clippings.  “Emerson 
.says,  ‘Always  the  inmost  becomes  the  out¬ 
most,’  ”  Reed  muses  as  he  skims  through 
his  bru.sque  messages  on  education,  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  and  sundry  other  topics. 

In  person,  Conner  Reed  doesn’t  look  like 
a  fellow  busy  lambasting  the  status  quo. 
He  is  slight,  and,  at  age  65  with  a  mild 
stand  off  gray  hair,  is  the  image  of  a 
kindly  schoolmaster.  That’s  precisely  what 
he  is — or  was,  until  he  retired  this  past 
June  from  the  Seattle  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  after  38  years  of  high  school 
teaching. 

Thinks  controversy 

But  in  print,  Reed  is  fast  company, 
quick  with  sarcasm  and  deft  with  philoso¬ 
phical  backdrops  for  his  contentions. 
“Everything  I  write  is  controversial,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  the  way  I  think,”  he  remarks 
softly.  A  sample  Dom  the  latest  Reed 
letter  published  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer: 

“Our  disdain  for  intellect,  resulting  in  a 
disdain  for  morality  in  public  life,  is 
reflected  in  our  primitive  social  gather¬ 
ings,  w'here  the  males  collect  at  one  end  of 
the  room  and  the  females — the  more  civi¬ 
lized  portion  of  mankind — are  isolated  at 
the  other,  as  if  in  the  harem.” 

For  all  the  time  and  effort  expended  in 
putting  his  feelings  into  tens  of  tlpmsands 
of  printed  words,  Reed  isn’t  sure  he  has 
had  much  effect.  “You  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  Sometimes  people  write  to  you 
and  say,  ‘Well,  keep  up  the  good  work, 
you’ve  been  doing  more  good  than  you 
dream.'  But  that  may  just  be  wistful 
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of  a  regular 
letter  writer 


thinking  on  their  part.  All  I  know  is  that 
everything  Fm  against  goes  on 
unchanged.” 

Pure  radical 

Things  he’s  against  include  conservative 
politicians,  education  bureaucrats,  U.S. 
imvolvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  orga¬ 
nized  religion,  all  frequent  targets  in  his 
letters.  Reed  desci  ibes  himself  as  “a  radi¬ 
cal — in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  That  is 
to  say,  I  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Maybe  sometimes  that  will  seem  to  the 
far  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left  .  .  .” 

Reed  is  probably  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable — and  certainly  one  of  the  sassiest 
— in  the  remarkable  denomination  of  ded¬ 
icated  letter  writers  down  through  news¬ 
paper  history.  The  godfather  of  all  these 
lettered  gadflies  must  be  Junius,  back  in 
late  18th  century  England.  A  literary 
marksman  whose  identity  still  isn’t  known 
for  sure,  Junius  ridiculed  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  columns  of  the  Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser  from  1769  to  1772,  once  scorching 
King  George  III  so  effectively  that  the 
owner  of  the  Advertiser  was  prosecuted 
for  seditious  libel. 

Since  the  days  of  Junius,  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  constant  writers  have  relied  more  on 
wit  and  enterprise  than  on  vitriol.  One  of 
the  cleverest  in  U.S.  annals  was  Holger 
A.  Koppel,  the  Danish  consul  in  Baltimore, 
who  titillated  readers  of  the  Evening  Sun 
with  waggish  letters  signed  An  American 
Mother.  “Mother”  fussed  in  print  for  a 
couple  of  decades,  muttering  about  so- 
called  art  that  featured  naked  people, 
band  concerts  being  allowed  on  Sundays, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  teaching  evolution. 
Mother’s  policy  for  enforcing  Prohibition 
was  classic: 

“  .  .  .  I  cannot  see  why  right-thinking 
people  should  object  to  our  army  and  navy 
enforcing  the  laws  of  our  country.  Surely 
a  man  who  drinks  liquor  when  it  is  forbid¬ 
den  cannot  complain  if  right-thinking  peo¬ 
ple  put  him  to  death  . .  .” 

Considered  himself  a  pro 

Perhaps  the  champion  regular  letter 
writer  of  all  was  the  late  Charles  Hooper 
of  Couer  d’Alene,  Idaho,  who  sent  off  tens 
of  thousands  of  letters  to  the  world’s 
newspapers.  His  letters  on  politics,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  morals  appeared  in  countless 
U.S.  papers  and  as  far  afield  as  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  other  foreign  lands.  Hooper  always 
was  indignant  that  people  assumed  he  was 
retired,  with  nothing  better  to  do  than 
write  letters  all  day  long.  “I  am  not  re¬ 
tired,”  he  huffed  to  one  interviewer,  “but 
very  active  in  my  chosen  profession,  that 
of  a  newspaper  letter  writer.” 

Such  regulars  can  get  to  be  part  of  an 
editor’s  life.  Robert  Campbell  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer  editorial  page,  who 
has  handled  Conner  Reed’s  letters  for  the 
past  three  years,  says  his  mailbag 
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features  “about  a  dozen  regular  good 
writers.  They  may  be  the  type  of  people 
who  just  like  a  good  argument,  and  hope 
they  can  get  somebody  to  back-and-forth 
with  them.” 

Campbell  feels  a  bond  with  his  faithful 
correspondents.  “We  have  one  letter 
writer  we  haven’t  heard  from  in  a  couple 
of  months,”  he  muses.  “I’ve  started 
worrjdng  about  his  health.” 

Conner  Reed,  Campbell  says  readily, 
has  been  the  star  of  the  Seattle  regulars 
both  in  consistency  and  style.  “I  think  he 
must  be  a  very  intriguing  guy.  Numerous 
people  refer  to  Conner  Reed  as  Mr.  Vox 
Pop  .  .  .” 

Unlike  the  indefatigable  Charles  Hoop¬ 
er,  Reed  doesn’t  consider  letters  his  full¬ 
time  job.  But  he  is  professional  about 
those  he  does  write,  calling  on  a  knack 
learned  as  a  long-time  language  arts 
teacher  and  as  a  columnist  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Federaton  of  Teachers  newspaper 
several  years  ago. 

Collects  good  quotes 

Reed,  for  instance,  can  rely  on  his  own 
morgue  of  background  material  to  work 
from  as  he  writes— a  fat  collection  of 
favorite  quotes  and  literary  passages  he’s 
been  jotting  down  for  the  pa.st  three  de¬ 
cades.  An  avid  reader  of  classical  history 
and  philosophy — Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Thucydides  through  Gibbon  and  Ma- 
cauley — he  copies  down  “anything  good” 
on  a  note  pad,  then  files  the  jotting  in  an 
envelope  with  the  category  marked  on  the 
front.  He  has  the  true  collector’s  tenden¬ 
cy  towards  excess — “At  home,  I  have  a 
great  big  box  of  these  envelopes” — and 
admits  he  doesn’t  use  the  collection  as 
much  as  he  imagined  he  would. 

When  a  news  item  or  an  editorial  in¬ 
spires  him  to  write,  Reed  polishes  his 
early  drafts  with  care.  “I  usually  scribble 
it  out  in  pencil — most  of  them  I  write  on 
weekends — and  then  I  copy  them  out  in 
ink  .  .  .  And  I  try  to  get  it  into  the  mail 
while  it’s  still  hot.” 

The  Reed  technique  for  capturing  an 
editor’s  attention  is  the  direct,  blunt 
lead : 

“I  find  that’s  the  best  way  to  get  your 
letters  in,  to  say:  ‘On  such  and  such  a  day 
you  said  such  and  such  a  thing,’  and  that 
makes  it.  Editors  like  that.” 

Gauged  against  Thoreau 

As  for  the  standards  he  goes  by,  Reed 
says  his  viewpoint  both  in  and  out  of  his 
letters  is  gauged  against  one  of  the  heroes 
of  his  envelope  collection — Thoreau,  the 
inconoclast  of  Walden  Pond.  “I  say  to 
myself,  ‘Would  Thoreau  have  done  a  thing 
like  this?” 

Reed’s  approach  has  paid  off  in  print. 
He  estimates  that  about  one  out  of  every 
four  letters  he’s  written  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  a  lofty  percentage  for  someone 
with  his  total  output,  and  in  recent  years 
his  letters  have  seemed  almost  a  regular 
feature  in  the  Seattle  dailies,  raking  some 
new  target  every  month  or  so.  “You  ex¬ 
press  your  ideas,”  he  explains,  “because 
you  think  it  should  be  done.” 

Besides  his  regular  abodes,  the  Seattle 
Times  and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
his  letters  also  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  several  magazines. 
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Better  to  serve  the  19th  market. 

This  new  building  houses  the  editorial, 
news  and  business  offices  of  The  Atlanta 
Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Constitution.  It 
adjoins  the  new  $26  million  mechanical 
plant  where  52  units  of  six  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II  presses  are  capable  of  turning  out 
420,000  newspapers  an  hour. 

The  Constitution  first  rolled  off 
its  flatbed  press  in  1868  with  the 
Journal  following  16  years  later. 

Since  then  these  newspapers 
have  covered  the  exciting  beat  of 
the  manufacturing,  industrial  and 
financial  center  of  the  South. 

tlanta 

and  its  amazing 


Our  affluent  readers  are  your  best  prospects.  The  great¬ 
er  efficiency  of  this  affordable  medium  is  evident  when, 
for  example,  the  total  cost  of  a  1,000-line  advertisement 
in  the  full  circulation  of  these  newspapers  is  placed 
against  just  the  audience  in  metro  or  ADI. 


AVERAGE  DAY 
ADULT  READERSHIP 


SCounty 
Metro  Atlanta 


Total  readers  556,900 

Where  household  income 
is  $15,000  &  Over  136,700 

Where  household  income 
is  $10,000  &  Over  272,900 

Suburban  readers  212,000 
Age  18 — 35  readers  189,200 
Age  18 — 50  readers  376,100 


53-County 

ADI 


742,400  $  2.18 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 
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THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

T?ie  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 


470,352  daily  •  567,019  Sunday 


Sources:  ABC  Audit  12  months  ending  9/30/71 ; 

The  Belden  Audience  Study.  Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc., 
member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY  Police  escorts 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Especially  in  the  Midwest,  which  wasn’t 
exactly  settled  in  1620,  a  150th  anniver- 
sarj'  is  a  venerable  one  for  a  newspaper. 
For  many  an  ed-and-pub  it  would  be  an 
occasion  for  a  long  look  backward. 

But  for  Don  C.  Rowley,  who  is  etiitor 
and  publisher  of  the  Painesville  (Ohio) 
Telegraph,  it  was  the  occasion  for  some 
striking  typographic  changes,  most  con¬ 
spicuous  being  a  new  nameplate. 

The  nameplate  is  a  sacred  cow  to  too 
many  publishers.  It  shouldn’t  be! 

If  the  Telegraph’s  nameplate  or  flag 
were  150  years  old  (it  wasn’t!)  it  would 
be  a  genuine  antique  and  probably  worth 
presenting  just  as-is.  But  most  name¬ 
plates,  even  though  their  newspaper  is  an 
old  one,  have  been  changed  en  route  and 
often  are  merely  old-fashioned,  with  no 
charm  of  the  genuine  antique  and  no  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  contemporary. 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner — ^which 
is  96  years  old — ^has  such  a  beautiful  an¬ 
tiquity.  I  don’t  know  if  it’s  96  years  old, 
too.  It  could  be.  But  it  has  great  charm. 
The  Text  (or  Blackletter)  type  is  tradi¬ 
tional.  A  fierce  American  eagle,  done  in 
old  wood-engraving  technique,  holds  a 
full-color  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  type,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  in  blue. 

The  Ohio  Telegraph’s  old  flag  was  a 
pleasant  Modern  Roman  one  with  the  T 
in  red.  The  new  one  is  a  highly  stylized 
Gothic,  in  the  flavor  of  an  experimental 
alphabet  by  Bauer  that  intrigued  many 
designei's  a  few  years  ago.  Its  T  is  also 
red.  You  can  look  at  the  reproductions 
here  and  decide  for  yourself  which  best 
represents  the  1970’s. 

Ornamented  nameplates  are  growing  in 
popularity.  Huzzah! 

The  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  recently 
increased  the  size  of  its  nameplate  type, 
took  out  all  extraneous — and  thus  detract¬ 
ing  elements — and  established  its  status 
as  the  capital-city  paper  with  a  very 
classy  ornament. 

The  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier  uses  a 
map  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  state  and 
shows  the  city’s  location.  Often  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  map  is  designated  in  a  light 
color. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Times  decorates  its 
flag  with  an  anchor,  reminding  us  that  all 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  isn’t  lone  prairies 


\o  \ppil  To  Oronm  . . .  Pick  I  be  Montn  Tor  Ttttlay'st  Ji$ckpiA 

punnet^. 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  name  is  in  blue, 
the  eagle  blacic  and  the  flag  natural  colors. 
Note  the  period  on  the  name. 


1^  OTTUMWA  COURIER 
‘-S"*— ’'rtuv-  •'tJT.I-  * 

Use  of  a  map  is  a  popular  nameplate  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  map  with  a  pale  tint  block. 

z  fh e  <^»»’°y(Chri«tiSIltneg 

The  seacoast  flavor  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  is 
reflected  by  the  anchor  ornament. 


I  CONCOUl)  0  Mll^NJTOR  I 

The  state  capital  of  New  Hampshire  is  served 
by  the  Concord  Monitor  which  uses  a  stylized 
insigne  of  the  capitol  dome. 


and  cattle  drives.  That’s  a  mighty  long 
Gulf  of  Mexico  coastline  to  lend  a  strong 
maritime  flavor  to  many  communities. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  change  your  name¬ 
plate.  Often  such  change  is  warmly 
greeted  by  reader,  staff  and  advertiser 
alike. 

Make  your  nameplate  legible,  distinc¬ 
tive,  appropriate  and  handsome. 

Think  about  ornamenting  your  name¬ 
plate. 

Throw  out  the  ears — which  no  one  reads 
anyway — and  let  the  nameplate  get  all 
the  reader  attention. 

Consider  several  sizes  of  the  nameplate 
to  fit  varying  page-pattern  needs. 


for  newsmen? 
a  suggestion 

By  Frank  J.  Gillespie 

Will  policemen  soon  be  accompanying 
newsmen  on  their  beats  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area? 

That  was  one  idea  that  surfaced  after  a 
meeting  of  newspaper,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  representatives  with  law  enforcement 
officials  recently. 

It  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
.\cademy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  the  stated  purpose,  “A  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  workable  mutual  agi*eement 
wherein  each  can  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
the  public  in  a  constructive  manner.” 

Translation:  The  Academy  wants  police 
protection  for  the  electronic  media  during 
civil  disorders,  demonstrations  and  con¬ 
frontations. 

Representatives  of  the  ‘underground’ 
press  and  radio,  miffed  at  not  being  ac¬ 
corded  invitations,  staged  two  confronta¬ 
tions  of  their  owm — one  resolved  and  the 
other  postponed. 

A  reporter  for  the  Berkeley  Barb  and  a 
representative  of  KSAN  radio  news  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  press  and  radio  sessions, 
respectively,  when  they  simply  appeared 
at  the  door  prior  to  the  morning  opening 
sessions  and  agreed  to  abide  by  no¬ 
identity  ground  rules. 

Several  others  appeared  at  an  after¬ 
noon  joint  session  of  the  three  media 
groups,  read  a  statement  of  protest  (and 
handed  out  copies),  engaged  in  a  bit  of 
dialogue  and  left  when  promised  they 
would  be  invited  to  a  repeat  session  Au¬ 
gust  16.  These  included  Good  Times,  Free 
Mind,  Freedom  News,  Bay  Guardian  and 
KPFA  radio  new's. 

In  addition  to  evolving  the  policeman- 
follows-reporter  idea  the  press  section 
came  up  with  another  that  everyone 
agreed  was  long  overdue:  A  uniform 
press  pass  to  be  honored  by  all  Bay  Area 
law  enforcement  agencies.  There  are  more 
than  40  jurisdictions,  each  with  its  own 
press  card  style  and  design. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  art  de¬ 
partment  already  has  a  preliminary  de¬ 
sign  in  the  works. 


The  Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph  nameplate  goes  from  a  1940  style  (top)  to  the  I970's  version.  In  both,  the  T  is  red. 
Note  how  elimination  of  ears  cleans  up  the  page-top. 
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'Our  new  offset  color  is  so  good  it  puts  us 
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"We  have  seven  national  advertising  salesmen, 
25  on  retail  and  16  classified.  And  they’re  all  excited 
about  the  possibilities  the  new  Metro-Offset  has 
opened  up  for  more  sales.  We  all  feel  we’re  way  ahead 

of  any  competition.’’ 
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“There’s  a  lot  more  flexibility  for  the  advertiser 
when  it  comes  to  artwork.  There’s  no  metal  to  store. 
And  we’re  getting  consistently  even  impressions  on 
the  paper.  When  we  do  a  Colorama  promotion  for 
four  food  advertisers,  they  get  top  quality  offset 
tearsheets  for  merchandising.  It  makes  a  big 
difference  to  their  dealers.’’ 


Goss 


5601  W.  31st  St..  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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USE  THE  SAME  AS  CONVENTIONAL  ETCHANTS 


BALL  MEIAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  37743 


Fort  Wayne  editor 
and  columnist  retire 

The  Fort  Wayne,  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette  lost  two  of  its  longtime  employes 
this  month  when  Frank  Roberts,  editor, 
and  Cliff  Milnor,  columnist,  retired. 

Robei'ts  was  a  member  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette  staff  for  more  than  50  years.  He 
went  to  Fort  Wayne  from  Evansville, 
Ind.,  where  both  he  and  his  late  wife  were 
staff  members  of  the  Evansville  Courier. 

Starting  as  courthouse  and  political  re¬ 
porter,  he  was  made  managing  editor  in 
1933  and  later  editor.  He  worked  seven 
days  a  week  and  refused  to  take  vaca¬ 
tions. 

Milnor,  whose  column  “Lines  and  An¬ 
gles”  was  a  feature  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette  for  the  last  27  years,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  for  more  than  39 
years.  He  started  on  the  copy  desk. 

♦  *  * 

Barbara  Schuler — promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson  .  .  .  Thomas  E.  Rippct — to 
assistant  managing  editor-color  coordi¬ 
nator  .  .  .  Abe  Chanin — to  director  of  the 
editorial  section. 


*  ♦  ♦ 

Arnold  A.  Lewin — from  news  director 
at  KAYN  radio  to  promotion  director  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson  . .  .  Frank 
Delehanty — promoted  to  controller-busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Star. 

*  ♦  * 

Arthur  D.  Hudnutt,  publisher  of  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  has  as¬ 
sumed  additional  duties  as  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  C.  Barton,  who  is  retiring 
.  .  .  Charles  J.  Hostetter,  city  editor 
for  seven  years,  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor.  New  city  editor  is  James  R. 
Brown,  formerly  area  editor  of  the  San¬ 
dusky  Register. 


^  * 

Tom  Livingston,  city  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-Xeus  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor,  zone  operations.  He  will  serve  also 
as  managing  editor  of  Foothill  Inter-city 
Newspapers  in  the  Bidder  group. 

*  ♦  * 

Maurice  Ragle — promoted  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Statesman-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.,  Salem,  Ore.  He  joined  the  pub¬ 
lication  two  years  ago  and  has  been  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Robert  Pritchard. 


news-people 


Robert  Whittington  Robert  Decker 


Executives  of  Speidel 
papers  are  promoted 

Robert  B.  Whittington,  publisher  of  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  has  been  named 
to  the  corporate  staff  of  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  the  Record’s  parent  corporation 
based  at  Reno,  Nevada. 

Robert  P.  Uecker,  the  Record’s  comp¬ 
troller,  will  succeed  Whittington  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  changes,  effective  September  1, 
were  announced  by  Rollan  D.  Melton, 
president  of  the  Speidel  organization. 

Melton  said  Whittington  will  be  his 
chief  operations  executive.  Speidel  pub¬ 
lishes  11  dailies  in  eight  states. 

Whittington  will  continue  as  president 
and  treasurer  of  Stockton  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Uecker’s  successor  as  comptroller  is 
Vernon  A.  Paris,  who  has  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal. 

Whittington,  45,  has  been  Stockton  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1969  when  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers  bought  the  Record.  His  first  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Record  w’as  as  a  carrier 
boy  in  the  early  1940s. 

Uecker  went  to  the  Record  in  1970  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

Paris  was  born  in  Stockton  and  was  an 
accountant  with  California  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  until  1962,  when  he  went  to  San 
Rafael. 

*  *  * 

B.  Joe  Kelley,  assistant  advertising 
director,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
Charlotte  Neies,  is  retiring  August  1. 
Prior  to  going  to  the  Charlotte  Observer 
as  manager  of  general  advertising  in 
1953,  Kelley  worked  16  years  for  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers. 


William  Leick  retires; 
served  ANPA  24  years 

William  H.  Leick,  manager  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  department,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  retired  after  24 
years  service  with  the  association. 

Born  in  Germany,  Leick  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1926.  He  joined  Scripps- 
Howard  in  1929  and  became  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor,  the  late  John  H.  Sor¬ 
rells.  From  1936  to  1939  he  was  suburban 
editor  and  reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

Leick  served  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Strategic  Ser¬ 
vices  in  World  War  11.  He  rejoined 
Scripps-Howard  after  the  war  until  1948 
when  he  joined  ANPA. 

Leick  will  be  succeeded  by  William  G. 
Giery  as  publications  editor,  the  functions 
of  the  Newspaper  Information  Service 
and  the  Publications  Department  being 

combined.  The  reorganized  department  is 
headed  by  William  Schabacker,  manager. 
Newspaper  Information  Service. 

*  *  * 

C.  Horton  Talley,  dean  of  the  College 

of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  will  retire 
September  1.  Talley  joined  the  SIU  fac¬ 
ulty  in  1948  as  chaiiman  of  the  speech 
department.  Before  that  he  had  been  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Ne¬ 
braska  Wesleyan  University  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  speech  at  Texas  State  College  for 
Women. 

*  ♦  * 

Gary  W.  Clark — appointed  Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  Bismai’ck,  N.D. 
succeeding  Hugh  Van  Swearingen, 
named  news  editor  at  Helena,  Mont.  A 
Boston  University  graduate,  Clark  worked 
for  the  Dismark  Tribune  and  the  Keene 
(N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel  before  joining 
the  AP  at  Fargo  in  1969. 

*  +  * 

Sidney  E.  Elsner,  an  associate  editor 
and  editorial  writer  of  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Braswell,  Valdosta  Daily  Times 
managing  editor-elected  president  of  the 
Georgia  Associated  Press  News  Council. 

i/i  ifi  if 


Kathleen  Hallahan  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  editor  at  the  Daily  Calu¬ 
met  in  Chicago.  She  joined  the  publica¬ 
tion  January  21,  1967  as  an  editorial  in¬ 
tern.  In  1970,  she  was  named  assistant 
city  editor  .  .  .  Janet  Nowakowski  and 
Margaret  Corich  —  named  co-assistant 
city  editors  .  .  .  Ronald  Brow — named 
sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Grant — from  assistant  sports 
editor,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  to 
editorial  trainee,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
.  .  .  Gina  Lubrano — from  general  assign¬ 
ment  to  education  writer.  Union,  succeed¬ 
ing  Joe  Knight,  resigned. 
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in  the  news 

UPI  appoints  Walsh 


Harte-Hanks  names 
S.F.  Progress  execs 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  based  group,  has  announced 
three  new  managerial  appointments  for 
the  San  Francisco  Progress,  the  first  Cali¬ 
fornia  affiliate. 

Patrick  E.  Bolger  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  goes  to  the  Progress  from  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail  where 
he  was  general  manager.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Independent-Mail,  he  was  business 
manager  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News. 

Before  joining  Harte-Hanks,  Bolger 
was  in  the  executive  development  pro¬ 
gram  with  Statistical  Tabulating  Corp.  of 
Chicago  and  had  been  with  the  Sacrament 
to  (Calif.)  Union. 

Henry  J.  Budde  remains  with  the  Pi'og- 
ress  as  co-publisher.  He  joined  the  Prog¬ 
ress,  then  owned  by  his  father,  in  1916. 

Sal  Mustachio  has  been  appointed  ad- 
veitising  dii'ector.  Most  recently  he  was 
associated  with  the  Sacramento  Union  as 
retail  advertising  zone  manager  and  man¬ 
ager  of  commercial  printing  sales. 
Mustachio  began  his  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  career  on  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee. 


general  news  editor 

Appointment  of  John  J.  Walsh  as  a 
general  news  editor  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  has  been  announced  by  H.  L. 
Stevenson,  editor. 

Walsh  moves  to  UPPs  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  from  Pittsburgh,  where  he  has 
been  news  editor  of  the  Eastern  Division 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Walsh,  36,  is  a  native  of  New  York.  He 
was  assigned  to  Pittsburgh  in  1970  after 
a  year  in  Bangkok  as  a  roving  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Southeast  Asia.  Previously  he 
was  in  Vietnam  for  18  months,  most  of 
that  time  as  UPI  manager  in  Saigon. 

Walsh  began  news  work  in  1954  with 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  also 
worked  for  the  Charlotte,  (N.C.)  Observ¬ 
er  and  the  former  International  News 
Service  in  Atlanta. 


MERITORIOUS  Public  Service  Certificate  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  Robert  Dubill,  left,  chief  of  the  AP's 
New  Jersey  bureau,  by  Roland  H.  Nash  Jr  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  IRS  cited  two 
series  on  tax  services  written  by  Dubill  in  1970 
and  1971. 


George  Smith,  “Ozark  Footprints’ 
writer  for  the  Baxter  (Ark.)  Bulletin- 
to  staff  of  Hope  (Ark.)  Star. 


Mrs.  Georgiana  Vines,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  is  the  new  president  of  the  East 
Tennessee  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Frank  Luksa,  Fort  Worth  newsman — 
named  Dallas  Times  Herald  sportswriter 
assigned  to  cover  the  Dallas  Cowboys 
football  team. 


Six  veterans  retire 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  announced 
the  retirement  of  six  veterans  on  the 
staff,  who  have  had  a  combined  record  of 
service  of  279  years.  They  are: 

Edwin  A.  (Ted)  Vorpe,  director  of  il¬ 
lustration,  with  54  years; 

James  E.  Doyle,  sports  columnist,  49 
years; 

John  A.  Crawford,  building  editor,  47 ; 

Glenn  Pullen,  night  club  editor  and  en¬ 
tertainment  writer,  47 ; 

John  J.  Cleary,  general  business  editor. 


Logan  McKechnie — from  general  as¬ 
signment  to  picture  editor,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Evening  Tribune  .  .  .  Tom  Blair 
and  Allen  Ziegaus,  San  Diego  State 
College  journalism  graduates,  and  Jon 
Funabiki,  San  Francisco  State  College 
journalism  graduate — appointed  editorial 
trainees,  Evening  Tribune  .  .  .  David 
Kutzmann — from  editorial  trainee.  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  to  El  Centro  (Cal.)  news 
bureau  of  San  Diego  Union. 


Dale  D.  Morsch  —  appointed  United 
Press  International  news  editor  for  Ja¬ 
pan.  He  succeeds  Albert  E.  Kaff,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Tokyo  to  Hong  Kong  where 
he  becomes  director  of  Asian  services. 
Morsch,  a  native  of  Clifton,  Kansas,  has 
worked  in  Asia  for  UPI  since  1965.  He 
has  been  an  editor  in  the  Hong  Kong 
bureau. 


H.  Michael  Rabun,  who  has  special¬ 
ized  in  sports  coverage  for  the  United 
Press  International  Dallas  bureau,  has 
been  named  Southwest  Division  sports 
editor.  He  replaces  Edwin  F.  Fite,  who 
has  been  reassigned  to  the  Dallas  gen¬ 
eral  news  desk. 


John  Lynch — promoted  to  advertising  John  P.  Leacacos,  chief  of  the  Washing- 
director  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-  ton  bureau. 

Times.  He  began  working  for  the  Ottaway  ^ 

paper  as  a  proof  mnner. 

Daley  will  write  book 

Robert  Daley,  former  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner,  has  signed  a  contract  with 
Delacorte  Press  for  a  book  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  which  will  be  published  in 
November,  1973.  Daley  spent  six  years  as 
a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  foreign  correspondent  and  as  a 
city  reporter.  His  father,  Arthur  Daley,  is 
David  Craighead,  Oklahoma  Journal  a  Times  sports  columnist, 
state  capitol  reporter,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Oklahoma, 


Al  Francis — from  assistant  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  manager  of  sales 
training  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Daniel  C.  Riker,  fonner  Baltimore  bu¬ 
reau  manager — named  regional  editor  in 
Washington  for  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region 
of  UPI  .  .  .  Jack  K.  Graeme — named  re¬ 
gional  executive  for  Oklahoma  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  to  succeed  1.  J.  Vidacovich,  now 
regional  executive  in  Dallas  .  .  .  J.  Phil¬ 
lip  Magers — from  Topeka  to  Cheyenne 
as  Wyoming  manager  .  .  .  J.  Patrick 
O’Connor — from  Kansas  City  to  Topeka. 


David  T.  Regan,  executive  editor  of 
the  Middleton  (0.)  Journal  since  1945  and 
a  newspaperman  for  45  years,  has  retired 
.  .  .  Paul  J.  Day,  fonner  sports  editor 
and  city  editor  and  managing  editor  since 
1966,  becomes  executive  editor. 


George  P.  Widman,  a  former  photo 
technician  with  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  news¬ 
papers  and  most  recently  a  photographer 
with  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press,  has 
been  named  graphic  arts  director  for  the 
Utica  newspapers — ^the  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Daily  Press. 
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Gabe  Joseph  a  consultant 

Gabe  Joseph,  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  has  retired. 
He  joined  the  Chicago  Sun  in  1941  and 
John  S.  Gillen,  managing  editor  of  the  went  with  the  Sun-Times  in  1948  as  re- 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  since  1954,  is  re-  tail  advertising  manager.  He  plans  to 

tiring  August  1.  He  joined  the  Inquirer  start  his  own  business  as  an  advertising 
in  1937  as  a  copy  editor.  consultant. 
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Price  question? 
Media  staffers 
supply  answers 

If  the  editor  of  the  Gopher  Gazette, 
Prairie  Dog,  Kansas,  wants  to  know 
quick-like  what  the  Price  Commission  is 
doing  about  food  prices  or  shoe  prices  and 
dials  202-254-8830  the  chances  are  he  will 
find  himself  talking  to  Dona  Van  Arsdale 
or  Beverly  Rosenberg.  And  the  odds  are 
that  he  will  get  a  quick  answer  to  his 
questions. 

Dona  and  Bev  are  the  “real  muscle”  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  which  proba¬ 
bly  handles  more  press  queries  than  any 
government  information  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Media  Relations  Staff  receives 
about  500  telephone  calls  from  the  press 
per  week. 

The  two  girls,  of  course,  do  not  handle 
all  of  the  calls.  They  are  backed  up  by  a 
staff  of  information  officers  consisting  of 
Jeff  Eves,  Norman  Beebe,  and  Nick 
Bodor,  and,  for  radio  and  television.  Bob 
Amdur,  Bob  Childers  and  Bruce  Roberts. 
All  of  them  work  under  John  Adams, 
director,  and  Adams  says  they  are  the 
hardest  working  bunch  of  eager  beavers 
extant. 

From  the  day  the  Price  Commission  got 
off  the  ground  in  mid-November,  the  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  on  seeing  that  the  news 
media — newspapers,  news  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television — get  full-time,  every 
day,  week  long  service.  The  policy  was  set 
by  Chairman  C.  Jackson  Grayson  Jr.,  who 
once  was  a  newspaper  man  himself,  and 
has  been  implemented,  by  Willis  L.  Her- 
mantoler,  the  first  Director  of  Public 
Affairs,  and  now  by  Adams,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  John  C.  Henry,  a  retired 
Washington  Star  newsman. 

Media  relations  staff 

Adams  has  a  background  of  more  than 
20  years  as  reporter  and  editor,  beginning 
with  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  London  and 
more  recently  with  CBS  News  in  New 
York  and  the  Congressional  Quarterly  in 
Washington. 

In  the  lexicon  of  the  media  relations 
staff,  full-time,  day-long  service  doesn’t 
mean  9  to  5,  five  days  a  week.  For  Dona 
and  Bev  and  their  associates  it  means 
almost  dawn  to  dusk,  at  least  six  and 
sometimes  seven  days  a  week. 

The  first  day  Adams  came  to  ■work, 
habituated  to  city  room  hours,  he  strolled 
in  at  9:15  a.m.  He  found  the  staff  already 
at  their  desks,  and  seemed  to  detect  a 
“where  have  you  been  all  morning”  reac¬ 
tion  to  his  greeting.  The  next  day,  he 
came  in  at  8:15  and  the  staff  was  still 
there  ahead  of  him.  So  he  began  coming  to 
the  office  at  7  a.m.  like  the  rest  of  them 
and  staying  on  the  job  until  around  7:30 
p.m.,  the  way  his  crew  of  eager  young¬ 
sters  do. 

Whether  it  is  handling  a  query  from  a 
reporter  with  a  deadline  or  an  editorial 
writer  with  plenty  of  time  to  cogitate,  the 
cardinal  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  Adams 
and  his  staff  is  “promptness.”  So  when 


Dona  Van  Arsdale  and  Beverly  Rosenberg 


inquiries  come  in,  they  go  right  to  work 
digging  up  the  answers  and,  aware  of  the 
journalists’  clamor  for  immediacy,  the  re¬ 
plies  go  back  pronto.  They  let  “no  de¬ 
scending  sun”  go  down  upon  an  unan¬ 
swered  querj'  if  they  can  help  it. 

Answering  media  questions,  however,  is 
not  the  only  task  of  the  media  relations 
staff.  Press  releases  announcing  Commis¬ 
sion  decisions,  must  be  prepared  quickly 
and  made  available  to  reporters  pi-omptly, 
all  information  provided  that  comes  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  public’s  “right  to 
know”  what  the  agency  charged  with  con¬ 
trolling  inflation  and  keeping  the  economy 
on  an  even  keel  is  doing. 

The  media  relations  staff  was  assembled 
hurriedly  and  was  in  operation  within  two 
days  after  the  commission  was  established 
by  Presidential  order.  Most  of  them  were 
recruited  from  other  agencies — Dona,  for 
instance,  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  Bev  from  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

Under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act, 
the  life  of  the  commission  is  due  to  end  on 
April  30,  1973.  Presumably,  the  recruits 
will  go  back  to  the  agencies  from  whence 
they  came.  But  Dona  will  not — she  is 
recently  wed  to  Carleton  Shaw  Jones,  of 
the  commission’s  legal  staff,  and  Bev 
isn’t  just  sure  what  she  will  do  after  her 
hitch  at  the  Price  Commission  is  ended. 

• 

McGiffin  firm  buys 
weekly  Desert  Trail 

The  Desert  Trail,  3500-circulation  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  serving  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif.,  has  been  sold  to  Hi-Desert  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  Yucca  Valley,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  McGiffin  New'spaper  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Buren  Briggs  had 
owned  the  newspaper  since  February, 
1951.  They  are  retiring  after  serving  21 
years  in  the  desert  and  45  years  in  the 
newspaper  field  in  California  and  Nebras¬ 
ka.  They  retained  the  printing  business. 
The  Desert  Trail  was  founded  in  1935. 

Handling  arrangements  for  the  sale 
was  Mel  Hodell,  newspaper  broker  of 
Upland,  Calif. 

The  Trail  was  switched  to  offset  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Yucca  Valley  Plant  with 
the  Hi-Desert  Star  and  the  Yucca  Valley 
News. 


Magazine  survey 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


handling  most  of  the  color  work  among 
Group  I’s  magazines. 

As  might  be  expected,  free-lance  pay¬ 
ment  rates  generally  improved  in  going 
from  smaller  to  larger  supplements,  al¬ 
though  cei-tain  magazines  proved  surpris¬ 
ingly  liberal  or  conservative  compared  to 
other  supplements  in  their  circulation 
class. 

Rates  tallied  for  articles  alone  ranged 
as  follows:  $10-75  (Group  I),  $20-150 
(Group  II),  $20-300  (Group  III)  and 
$50-750  (Group  IV).  Payment  for  several 
magazines  could  not  be  computed  because 
editors  said  they  pay  on  a  cents-per-word 
basis  or  according  to  the  display  a  story 
receives. 

Four  editors  each  in  Groups  I  and  II, 
and  one  editor  in  Group  III,  all  indicated 
they  buy  no  free-lance  material. 

Responses  to  a  five-part  question 
showed  that,  the  higher  the  circulation, 
the  longer  a  magazine  has  been  published 
and  the  more  pages  it  contains  every 
week. 

Group  I’s  magazines  averaged  6.87 
years  and  19.6  pages,  Gi-oup  II  responded 
with  16.4  years  and  30.7  pages.  Group 
Ill’s  books  showed  18  years  and  41  pages, 
while  Group  IV  indicated  19.7  years  and 
42.3  pages. 

(Editors  were  careful  to  qualify  their 
responses  by  noting  that  their  answers — 
many  of  which  were  only  rough  estimates 
applied  to  their  magazine  in  its  present 
form,  even  though  that  newspaper’s  sup¬ 
plement  may  have  existed  for  years  in  a 
different  format.) 

Concerning  the  national  supplements 
distributed  with  the  responding  maga¬ 
zines,  one  finding  appeared  to  be  that 
newspapers  in  each  larger  audience  group 
provide  fewer  national  magazines  to  “sup¬ 
plement  their  supplements.” 

Figures  showed  that  eight  of  Group  I’s 
magazines  are  distributed  with  Family 
Weekly,  two  with  Parade,  and  six  with  no 
other  supplement.  Group  II  indicated  Par¬ 
ade — six.  Family  Weekly — two,  no  other 
supplement — eight;  Group  III  responded 
with  Parade — four,  Tuesday — two,  no  oth¬ 
er  supplement — 13;  Group  IV  showed 
Parade — two,  no  other  supplement — 12. 

As  for  printing  processes  used,  findings 
showed  that  the  under-100,000  magazines 
were  mostly  offset  and  letterpress,  while 
rotogravure  printing  dominated  the  other 
three  groups. 

• 

600  obtain  advice 
on  recreation  realty 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  had  more  than 
600  persons  at  a  Vacation  Property 
Forum. 

The  Free  Press  assembled  a  panel  of 
experts  for  an  evening  discussion  giving 
prospective  buyers  the  basic  how-to  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  make  wise  land  pur¬ 
chases.  The  aim  was  to  present  a  balanced 
program  that  would  clear  up  much  of  the 
confusion  now  surrounding  purchases  of 
recreation  land  and  homes. 
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AN  OPEN  MEMORANDUM 
TO  THE  NATION’S 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 


From:  THE  PAPER  STOCK  INSTITUTE,  A  DIVISION  OF  NASMI 
Subject:  WATER  SOLUBLE  ADHESIVES  FOR  FLYING  PASTERS 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  switched  to  water  soluble  adhesives  in  its  pressure  sensitive  flying 
pasters.  Other  newspapers  are  doing  the  same. 

Why?  To  secure  substantially  more  revenue  from  their  waste  and  improve  the  recycling  of  newsprint. 


Unfortunately,  too  many  newspapers  still  use  flying 
pasters  made  with  a  latex  adhesive  that  causes  difficulties  in 
recycling  newspaper  waste.  Such  waste  often  must  be  directed  to 
recycling  uses  in  the  paperboard  industry  and  therefore  is  a 
lower-value  item. 

Using  a  water  soluble  adhesive  in  flying  pasters  makes 
the  waste  suitable  for  recycling  as  newsprint.  Waste  dealers  can 
usually  pay  more  because  they  can  process  and  recycle  the 
material  to  high-priced  markets. 

Switching  from  non-soluble  latex  to  a  water  soluble  adhesive 
for  pressure  sensitive  flying  pasters  will  not 
increase  production  costs  or  hamper  your  operations. 

Although  water  soluble  adhesives  generally 
cost  slightly  more  on  a  unit  basis,  experience  shows 
that  less  quantity  is  needed  . .  .  resulting  in  an 
economic  trade-off  in  your  flying  paster  costs. 


A  Big  Added  Plus  for  You 

The  nation  has  become  recycling-oriented  and  the  public  is  sensitive  to  what  community  leaders  are 
doing.  With  water  soluble  adhesives,  you  increase  your  recycling  activities  for  both  economic  and  en¬ 
vironmental  advantages. 

To  join  the  move  to  full  recovery  of  waste  paper,  get  the  facts  from; 

Howard  Ness,  Technical  Director 

National  Association  of  Secondary  Material  Industries,  Inc. 

330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

or  from  any  of  the  water  soluble  adhesive  manufacturers  listed  below: 

Inmont  Printing  Ink  Co.  Daubert  Chemical  Co.  New  England  Newspaper 

707  East  62  St.  709  Enterprise  Drive  Supply  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90001  Oak  Brook,  III.  60521  Millbury,  Mass. 


Borden  Chemical  Co. 
50  West  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  42316 


Illinois  Adhesive  Products  Corp. 
3101  S.  California  St. 

Chicago,  III. 


What  publisher 
expects  today 
of  circulator 

By  Jacques  A.  Caldwell 

What  does  the  publisher  expect  of  the 
circulator  of  today? 

It  is  many  different  things  because, 
more  than  anyone  else  on  the  newspaper, 
the  circulator  is  many  things  to  many 
people. 

First,  he  must  be  an  administrator: 
As  an  administrator,  he  is  responsible 
for  a  large  number  of  people;  and  he 
must  have  the  capability  to  select  key 
personnel  and  to  train  that  personnel.  He 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  economics, 
because  he  must  be  able  to  intelligently 
put  together  a  budget  consisting  of  antici¬ 
pated  revenue,  anticipated  expenditures, 
and,  most  importantly,  anticipated  profit — 
and  be  strong  enough  to  achieve  the  budg¬ 
et  objectives  despite  many  problems  in¬ 
volved. 

Second,  today’s  circulation  executive 
must  be  a  communicator.  He  must  be  able 
to  express  himself  articulately  and  to  be 
able  to  motivate  and  stimulate  people.  He 
must  be  able  to  talk  with,  not  at,  subor¬ 
dinates.  He  must  be  able  to  talk  with,  not 
at,  the  kids  who  deliver  his  newspapers. 
And,  talking  with  people  today  is  an  art 
in  itself.  We  are  living  in  a  sophisticated 
age  with  constantly  changing  values.  You 
can  no  longer  use  the  Horatio  Alger,. 
Frank  Merriwell,  or  Knute  Rockne  tech¬ 
niques  in  communicating  wdth  people,  be¬ 
cause,  tociay,  people  are  only  concerned 
with  “what’s  in  it  for  me?” 

Third,  today’s  circulation  executive 
must  be  an  innovator:  Changing  times 
and  changing  people  require  constant  re¬ 
examination  of  our  methods  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  our  business.  The  fact  that 
“we  have  always  done  it  this  way”  is  a 
stupidly  archaic  reason  why.  This  is  the 
lazy  approach  to  today’s  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems — and  the  greatest  help  a  circulator 
can  provide  his  competition. 

Fourth,  a  circidator  has  always  been  a 
salesman:  But,  sheer  enthusiasm  is  no 
longer  adequate  in  handling  the  selling 
problems  of  today.  The  circulator  must 
know  more  about  his  product  and  more 
about  his  market  and  his  potential  market 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  While  it  is 
true  we  must  let  editors  edit  the  newspa¬ 
per,  it  is  also  true  that  the  circulator 
knows  more  about  selling  the  newspaper 
to  his  market  place  than  does  the  editor. 
The  editor  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  ravages  of  the  general 
public  who  constitute  his  audience,  where¬ 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circulator  is 
constantly  confronted  with  the  vagaries  of 
this  public  and  its  whims  and  rapidly 


Jacques  A.  Caldwell  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Evansville  Print¬ 
ing  Corp. — the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier, 
Evansville  Press  and  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press.  Herewith  are  excerpts  from  a  talk 
he  gave  to  the  Indiana  Circulation  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  June  10. 


changing  attitudes.  Therefore,  the  circula¬ 
tor  must  be  a  super-salesman:  Because  he 
must  be  able  to  interpret  to  his  publisher 
and  his  editor  in  an  effectively  diplomatic 
dialogue  “what  those  people  out  there  are 
thinking  about.”  This  does  not  mean  he 
should  play  editor — quite  the  contrary,  he 
should  be  a  contributor  to  the  knowledge 
by  which  the  editor  functions. 

Interest  in  others'  problems 

Fifth,  the  circulator  must  be  a  co¬ 
ordinator:  In  a  sense,  he  should  be  a 
“queen  bee” — a  cross-pollinator.  A  circula¬ 
tor  must  understand  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment’s  problems.  He  must  be  able  to 
gear  his  distribution  operation  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  advertisers  for  selective  dis¬ 


tribution.  If  the  circulator  fails  to  under¬ 
stand  the  advertiser  or  advertising  de¬ 
partment  requirements,  the  advertiser  has 
the  option  then  of  spending  his  money 
elsewhere.  Conversely,  if  the  circulator 
can  help  solve  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  problems,  this  will  open  up  new 
vistas  of  revenue  for  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  The  circulator  must  also  under¬ 
stand  production  requirements  and  the 
influences,  editorial  and  advertising,  that 
affect  production  schedules — frequently 
dislocating  the  distribution  department’s 
operation.  The  circulator  must  be  able  to 
interpret  special  editorial  and  advertising 
features  and  to  seize  upon  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  that  occur  as  a  result  of  these 
features. 


©/5\/con 

introduces  the  new  way 
to  deliver  newspapers 


Avcon,  Inc.  has  brought 
automation  to  the  circulation 
segment  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  By  applying  unique 
technology  to  specific  circulation 
needs,  the  new  distribution 
method  offers  significant  benefits 
to  both  your  newspaper  and  your 
customers.  Field  tested  and 
proven,  the  totally  new  delivery 
system  is  now  available. 

®  REDUCES  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS 
®  ELIMINATES  MOUNTING  LABOR  PROBLEMS 
®  ALLOWS  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF  MARKET 
®  IMPROVES  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
®  ENABLES  CENTRALIZED  BILLING 
®  AIDS  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
®  SIMPLIFIES  DISTRIBUTION  FUNCTION 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR 
OUR  FREE  BROCHURE 


0/5vcon 

Avcon,  Inc.  •  1330  Summit 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102  •  (817)  332-6333 


MAPPING  AND  ROUTING 

The  entire  circulation  area  is 
mapped  and  optimum  ve¬ 
hicular  routes  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Both  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber  locations  are 
indexed,  and  the  data  is  fed 
to  the  central  subscriber 
system. 
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Sixth,  a  circulator  should  be  a  home- 
spun  “legal  beagle,”  he  must  have  full 
knowledge  of  labor  laws  as  it  applies  to 
his  departmental  responsibilities.  He  must 
be  able  to  successfully  negotiate  the  daily 
labor  problems  which  constantly  arise.  He 
must  be  able  to  interpret,  on  behalf  of 
management,  the  intricate  contract 
clauses  behind  which  the  unions  involved 
may  hide.  Whoever  thought  that  a  circula¬ 
tor  would  not  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
a  motor  route  driver  place  his  newspaper 
in  a  delivery  tube?  Yet,  the  Portsmouth 
(Ohio)  Times  lost  this  case  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  NLRB 
rules  and  regulations  have  a  habit  of  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
permissible  practice  a  year  ago  may  be  an 


open  violation  of  a  changed  regulation 
today. 

Yes,  it  is  true — you  live  and  work  in  a 
most  complex  period  in  history.  But,  the 
compensation  is  that  these  are  exciting, 
stimulating,  and  challenging  times  in  our 
industry. 

Ask  yourselves — how  am  I  meeting  this 
challenge? 

You  are  responsible  for  greater  expen¬ 
ditures  and  revenue — but,  most  important¬ 
ly,  responsible  for  a  continually  increas¬ 
ing  percent  of  your  publisher’s  total  re¬ 
venue.  In  1951,  circulation  revenue  of  the 
Evansville  Newspapers  represented  less 
than  1/3  of  the  total  revenue.  20  years 
later,  circulation  recepits  were  double  that 
of  1951. 


Unions’  merger 
is  attuned  to 
new  technology 


Approval  of  a  constitution  to  govern  the 
new  130,000-member  Graphic  Arts  Inter¬ 
national  Union  which  will  be  created  on 
Labor  Day  has  been  given  by  the  member¬ 
ships  of  the  two  unions. 

The  60,000-member  Lithographers  and 
Photoengravei-s  International  Union  ap¬ 
proved  the  document  by  a  margin  of  75.8 
percent,  while  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Bookbinders  has  approved  it  by  an 
82.2  percent  margin.  The  LPIU  vote  was 
29,885  in  favor  to  9,549  opposed.  The  IBB 
vote  was  22,085  to  4,790. 

“This  is  more  than  a  favorable  vote.  It 
is  a  mandate  for  full  speed  ahead,”  de¬ 
clared  LPIU  president  Kenneth  J.  Brown 
and  IBB  president  John  Connolly  in  a 
joint  announcement  of  the  referendum  re¬ 
sults.  The  vote  was  tallied  at  the  head- 
quaiters  of  the  new  union  at  1900  L 
Street  NW  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Brown  will  be  president  and  Connolly 
will  be  executive  vicepi’esident  of  the 
merged  union. 

Brown  and  Connolly  characterized  the 
constitution  for  the  new  union  as  one  that 
would  “create  a  modern  structured  union 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  members  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s — a  vehicle  attuned  to  to¬ 
day’s  and  tomorrow’s  rapidly  changing 
technology.  This  will  add  layers  of 
strength  to  that  strength  both  unions  al¬ 
ready  bring  into  this  merger.” 

LPIU  was  created  by  merger  eight 
years  ago — on  Labor  Day,  1964 — the  first 
merger  of  graphic  arts  unions  in  50 
years,  which  merged  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America,  founded  in 
1882,  and  the  International  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ers  Union,  founded  in  1900.  The  Bookbind¬ 
ers  Union  w^as  first  organized  in  1892. 

Taking  note  of  the  1964  merger  and  the 
new  one  set  for  Labor  Day  1972,  Brown 
and  Connolly  observed: 

“Our  hope  has  been  and  will  be  that 
both  of  these  mergers  will  continue  to  be 
but  forerunners  of  what  we  feel  would 
ultimately  create  the  most  effective  mod- 
ernday  instrument  for  the  craftsmen  in 
the  printing  trades — a  merger  among  all 
graphic  arts  unions.  We  are  optimistic 
this  new  merger  will  be  a  giant  step 
toward  that  one  union.” 


Charleston,  S.  C.  joins 
Parade  (No.  99)  in  Fall 

The  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Couri¬ 
er  will  begin  distribution  of  Parade  as  its 
only  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  on 
November  12.  This  will  bring  Parade’s 
weekly  ABC  circulation  to  17,385,046,  an 
all-time  high  in  99  newspapers.  The  News 
and  Courier  has  86,791  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion. 

For  the  first  half  of  1972  revenue  of 
$31,475,000  set  an  all-time  high  and  416 
ad  pages  set  a  12-year  record  for  Parade. 


CENTRAL  SUBSCRIBER  DATA  SYSTEM 

The  CSDS  prepares  updated 
directional  instructions  for 
the  automated  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles;  enables  centralized 
customer  billing;  and  lists 
non-subscribers  locations  for 
sales  efforts.  Newspapers 
thereby  have  control  over  all 
market  information. 


AUTOMATED  DELIVERY  VEHIHE 

On-board  equipment  ac¬ 
cepts  information  from  the 
CSDS  and  issues  route  di¬ 
rections  to  the  driver.  Ve¬ 
hicles,  routes  and  drivers 
can  be  interchanged  freely. 
Driver  errors  are  indicated 
immediately  and  corrective 
action  is  prescribed. 


COMPUTERIZED  THROWING  DIREQIONS 

Two  throwers  receive  in¬ 
structions  as  subscriber  loca¬ 
tions  are  reached.  Throwing 
instructions  are  synchronized 
with  speeds  of  the  vehicle. 
Papers  may  be  folded  on 
board  or  prefolded. 


^When  it  comes  to  policy-making,  there  are  no  black  people* 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

The  management  seems  to  be  operating  on 
the  Peter  Principle.  They’ve  messed  over 
and  cashiered  a  lot  of  very  good  people 
and  in  their  places  have  put  people  who  I 
think  have  no  reason  to  be  in  the  positions 
they  hold.  Middle  management  here  is  in 
a  sad  state.” 

Still  another: 

“My  direct  supervisor  is  a  nice  person, 
hut  keeping  his  job  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  to  him.  .  .  .  We  have  a 
lack  of  morale  which  is  unbelievable. 
There’s  no  actual  interest  in  employes.  If 
I  had  just  a  mediocre  job,  I  think  I  would 
have  gone  a  long  time  ago.” 

(“One  of  the  best  we  have  on  our 
staff,”  the  managing  editor  said  of  the 
minority  employe.”) 

None  in  middle-management 

Middle  management,  and  its  lack  of 
blacks,  was  often  mentioned.  Another 
Eastern  reporter: 

“Decisions  are  being  made  daily  on  the 
coverage  of  black  urban  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  by  middle-management  people  who 
have  no  understanding — by  a  basically  all- 
white  middle-class  attitude.  There  is  a 
total  absence  of  blacks  from  middle- 
management  positions.” 

(“Xo  complaints  about  him,”  said  his 
m.e.) 

“When  it  comes  to  policy-making  posi¬ 
tions,  anything  that’s  really  important — 
that  turns  the  paper  one  way  or  the  oth¬ 
er — there  are  no  black  people,”  said  yet 
another  Eastern  reporter. 

And  out  came  more  frustrations.  Again 
from  the  East: 

“The  City  Desk  may  wonder  if  you’re 
being  too  black,  and  the  black  community 
questions  whether  you’re  black  enough. 
That  in  itself  is  a  tremendous  source  of 
frustration,  especially  when  you  know 
these  pressures  are  on  you,  and  you  write 
the  .story  as  best  you  can,  and  it  appears 
in  the  paper  just  chopped  to  pieces,  for 
space  or  whatever  the  reason  might  be.” 

News  hole  restriction 

And  another  reporter  in  the  East  told 
of  hei-  dislike  of  “being  restricted  by  a 
tight  news  hole  when  I  am  trying  to  write 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  news 
story.” 

A  midwesterner: 

“There  are  days  when  people  (black 
outsiders)  say  to  me,  ‘Have  you  sold  out?’ 
and  it’s  difficult  to  answer.” 

(“She  is  doing  well,”  said  her  m.  e.) 

In  response  to  the  question  “Do  you  feel 
you  are  well  supervised?”  an  Eastern  re- 
liorter  said: 

“I  don’t  think  so,  basically  because  they 
label  you  and  put  you  in  a  bag — 
inadvei  tently  or  on  purpose,  I  don’t  know 
which.  Unless  you  fight  out  of  that  bag, 
they  keep  you  in  it.  I’d  say  it  isn’t  so 
much  prejudice  as  professional  jealousy. 
When  you’re  in  a  position  where  they  can 
play  the  brotherly  image  with  you,  fine; 
but  once  you  get  on  a  level  with  them,  and 
they  find  you’re  just  as  competent  or  more 
so,  you  find  a  different  attitude.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contrasts  of 


ideas  arose  from  the  questions:  “Do  you 
feel  valuable  in  covering  minority  news? 
Are  you  able  to  work  on  general  news  as 
well?  Do  you  ever  suspect  tokenism?” 

First,  they’ve  had  little  trouble  obtain¬ 
ing  general  assignments.  What  they 
couldn’t  agree  on  was  whether  they’re  bet¬ 
ter  than  whites  at  covering  minority  news 
and,  indeed,  whether  they  even  want  to 
cover  minority  news.  Some  didn’t;  others 
were  anxious  to. 

A  number  of  reporters  in  widely  scat¬ 
tered  cities  came  up  with  the  opinion  that 
blacks  have  a  duality  of  character  that 
makes  them  best  suited  for  covering  black 
news. 

“It’s  a  kind  of  double  psychology,”  said 
a  Midwesterner,  “like  the  kids  in  the 
ghetto  who  talk  one  way  to  their  parents 
and  another  way  when  they  go  to  work. 
White  reporters  can’t  do  this  because  they 
haven’t  had  to  live  with  black  people.” 

“I  think  it  is  true  that  blacks  know 
whites  better  than  the  other  way  around,” 
said  a  reporter  in  the  Southwest. 

And  from  the  East: 

“1  do  believe  there  are  black  reporters 
who  can  cover  a  totally  white  scene  better 
than  any  white  reporter.  There’s  a  duality 
in  most  blacks  but  not  necessarily  in 
whites.” 

A  backup  reporter 

Several  others  said  substantially  the 
same  thing. 

Also  from  the  East: 

“I  act  as  a  sort  of  backup  reporter  for 
the  minority  news  reporter  here,  and  I  am 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  resource  person.  I 
don’t  resent  that  in  any  way,  nor  the  fact 
that  sometimes  I  am  used  in  what  editors 
consider  are  situations  where  it  is  best  for 
blacks  to  communicate  with  blacks.  I  do 
consider  it  a  flagrant  act  of  discrimination 
for  any  editor  to  hire  a  black  reporter  and 
then,  out  of  fear,  ignorance,  downright 
prejudice  or  whatever,  to  assign  him  sole¬ 
ly  to  minority  news  and  thus  limit  his 
opportunity  to  develop  and  gain  broad, 
well-rounded  experience.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Southwestern 
black  reporter  said: 

“Sometimes  white  reporters  do  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  on  black  news — I  feel  very 
proud  of  them.” 

A  Midwesterner’s  view: 

“I  feel  that  the  important  thing  about 
covering  affairs  in  the  black  community  is 
not  the  color  of  the  reporter  but  rather 
his  openmindedness  and  his  willingness 
and  ability  to  understand  the  events  he’s 
witnessing.  I  feel  that  there  is  very  inade¬ 
quate  reporting  of  black  affairs,  but  I 
think  much  of  this  inadequacy  stems  not 
from  any  deliberate  choice  of  just  not 
assigning  people  to  cover  black  things  as 
much  as  it  is  from  the  inability  of  most 
white  reporters  to  really  understand  what 
they’re  covering.” 

A  Southwesterner : 

“I  am  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  com¬ 
munity  because  I  do  know  a  lot  of  people 
there,  like  the  militants  and  the  young — 
I’m  one  of  them.  And  I  do  have  long  hair 
sometimes,  and  that’s  mostly  good”  in  cov¬ 
ering  minority  activities.  “Sometimes  Chi¬ 


cane  reporters  are  sent  to  cover  Chicano 
news,  but  I  think  that’s  holding  back  on 
their  full  potential.” 

Value  as  a  symbol 

A  Southern  black  reporter  has  become 
nationally  known  because  he  is  reporting 
for  a  newspaper  on  a  work  release  pro¬ 
gram  from  prison.  He  thinks  his  value  “is 
more  to  the  black  community,  as  a  symbol, 
than  to  the  paper.  I  try  to  stay  out  of  the 
trap  of  being  the  paper’s  black  reporter.” 
Yet  he  added  he  does  feel  he  has  a  value 
to  the  paper  “just  being  in  here.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  here  who  have  never 
had  this  close  contact  with  a  black  guy, 
and  I  think  most  of  them  think  now  I’m 
pretty  much  just  another  guy.” 

An  Eastern  photographer  was  asked 
whether  he  is  willing  to  go  out  and  cover 
something  he  feels  a  white  reporter  could 
not  get: 

“Well,  yes,  I  do  feel  I  can  be  useful  for 
that  purpose ;  but  whatever  pictures  I 
take  are  going  to  be  edited.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  readers  are  white,  and  the 
editors  are  white,  and  maybe  they 
wouldn’t  want  to  show  a  certain  situation. 
They  report  only  what  they  want  to  re¬ 
port.  I’m  not  very  happy  with  the  news 
media  in  general,  even  though  I  am  part 
of  it.” 

An  echo  from  the  Southwest: 

“I’m  very  socially  conscious  and  they 
hold  back  one  of  my  pictures  occasionally 
because  it  might  offend  some  readers, 
and  that  kind  of  ticks  me  off  because  it’s 
reality,  not  make-believe.  I  did.  a  picture 
page  about  minority  people,  and  to  offset 
a  bad  picture  they  put  in  a  good  picture. 
I  just  can’t  see  that.” 

Humor,  not  beauty,  in  dialect 

Two  other  views: 

“I  always  feel  that  when  a  white  repor¬ 
ter  is  sent  over  to  a  black  neighborhood  to 
do  a  story,  he  involuntarily  doesn’t  do  it 
justice.  Even  if  he  quotes  someone  that 
uses  black  dialect,  he  doesn’t  show  the 
heauty  of  it,  but  instead  the  humor.” 
(South) 

“This  experience  of  being  a  black  in 
America  generally  sensitizes  one;  it  gives 
one  a  sense  of  humility  which  I  think  is 
an  asset  in  a  reporter  and  which  too  many 
reporters  lack.”  (Midwest) 

Another  thought  from  the  Midwest: 

‘Restricting  a  minority  reporter  to  mi¬ 
nority  news  is  like  telling  a  white  repor¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  ‘You  can’t  go  over  to 
China  because  you’re  not  Oriental.’  ” 

Evidence  of  tokenism 

Suspicion  of  tokenism  on  the  part  of 
establishment  newspaper  was  moderate 
among  the  minority  employes.  Often, 
many  agreed,  tokenism  is  nearly  una¬ 
voidable  ;  sometimes  it  is  unintentional. 

“I  have  mixed  emotions  about  why  I 
was  hired,”  mused  an  Eastern  photogra¬ 
pher.  “Was  it  half  talent  and  half  being 
black?” 

An  Eastern  metropolitan  reporter  wrote 
a  magazine  article  charging  all  media  in 
his  city  with  tokensim,  mainly  because 
of — that  familiar  phrase — the  “total  ab- 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Classified  business  is  great. 

Now  that  the  phones  have  stopped  ringing. 


Instead  of  ringing,  the  phones 
classified  department  of  The 
Record  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  "beepr 
These  beeps  are  part  of  The 
Record's  recently  updated  telephone 

The  first  step  in  modernizing 
was  to  assign  classified  its  own  phone 

; _ number,slncefouroutofeverylOcalls 

to  the  newspaper  are  to  classified. 

\  <  V  took  an  enormous  load  off  the 

I  <  ^  ^  central  switchboard. 

At  the  same  time  a  Bell  System  Automatic  Call  Distributor 
was  put  to  work,  directing  calls  to  the  first  available  Ad-Visor.  Now, 
instead  of  a  ring,  she  hears  a  beep. 

The  whole  operation  is  faster,  smoother— and  quieter. 
There’s  also  room  for  growth. 

When  all  24  Ad-Visors  are  busy,  a  recorded  announcement 
informs  callers  that  they  will  be  assisted  momentarily. 

And  a  call  register— which  counts  the  incoming  calls— gives 
management  an  accurate  picture  of  work  peaks  and  valleys. 

Modern  communications  doesn’t  have  to  be  complicated  to 
do  an  effective  job.  As  any  one  of  our  Bell  System  Communications 
Consultants  would  like  to  tell  you. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


\  .  .to  stay  put 

(Contumed  from  page  32) 

sonce  of  blacks  from  middle  management 
l)ositions.”  The  lack  shows  uj),  he  said,  in 
such  ways  as  white  failure  to  identify 
prominent  blacks  in  news  pictures. 

Another  Easterner  who  has  reached  ex¬ 
ecutive  status  said  there  was  definite  to¬ 
kenism  in  his  city  after  racial  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  1960s.  “The  newspapers 
hired  ju.st  enough  (black)  jieople  on  the 
street  because  their  white  rejiorters  didn’t 
want  to  po  out.  As  soon  as  the  distur¬ 
bances  had  quieted  down,  they  did  what 
most  i)ai)ors  were  puilty  of ;  they  re- 
piessed — stopped  hirinp  blacks.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  latios  in.stead  of  poinp  uj)  have  pone 
down.” 

“I  don’t  look  for  tokenism  from  anybody 
I  approach  as  a  reimrter,”  said  a  Mid- 
wt'sterner.  “No  matter  what  the  subject 
oi-  the  news  sources,  I’m  thinkinp  in  terms 
of  the  story.  If  there  is  any  element  of 
condescension  or  tokenism,  I  haven’t  been 
aware  of  it.” 

“I  tend  to  suspect  tokenism  always,” 
said  an  Ea.sterner,  “but  there’s  no  )'eal 
thinp  you  can  put  your  finpei'  on.  You 
have  to  watch  out  not  to  keep  a  chip  on 
your  shoulder.” 

‘T’ve  come  to  the  jioint  wheie  I  tiy  to 
be  cool,”  said  a  Midwesterner. 

.Search  bepins  in  Iiipli  school 

IVe  often  hear  ajipeals  that  the  search 
for  potential  minoi'ity  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  be  extended  into  hiph  school  or 
even  farther.  The  prospects  may  be  there, 
all  ripht.  Moi'e  than  one-fourth  of  the 
interviewees  said  they  had  been  interested 
in  writinp  since  childhood.  Five  followed 
their  star  all  throuph  school  and  into 
newspa])er  work;  three  others  were  side- 
t lacked  for  a  while  but  eventually  landed 
in  journalism.  Several  more  pot  interested 
throuph  woikinp  on  school  papers. 

They  came  from  many  imrsuits — collepe 
peneral  courses,  radio,  draftinp  school, 
teachinp,  the  armed  services,  jirison,  study 
for  the  ministry  and — 

One  of  the  satisfied  minority  people,  a 
photoprapher  in  the  Southwest,  pot  his 
start  on  the  piound  floor — as  a  shoeshine 
boy  in  the  newspaper  buildinp,  at  the  ape 
of  11. 

Oood  ones  move  on 

What  lies  ahead  of  minority  people  in 
the  newsroom? 

Those  interviewed  have  all  the  ambi¬ 
tions  and  dreams  their  white  fellow  work¬ 
ers  have,  probably  no  more  and  no  less — 
creative  wiitinp,  mapazines,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  so  on. 

But,  also  like  their  fellow  workers, 
many  have  steadier  ideas — to  “po  up  the 
ladder  in  newspaper  work  because  it’s  ex- 
citinp,”  as  one  Midwestern  repoiter  put 
it,  or  to  .stay  put  with  the  poal  of  becom- 
inp  the  best  l  eporter  in  the  business. 

There  aren’t  as  many  of  those  as  many 
editors  would  like.  The  pood  ones  move  on 
all  too  .soon.  Not  only  are  they  hard  to 
pet,  but  they’re  often  snatched  away  fi-om 
smaller  papers  by  larper  papers  and  map¬ 
azines  with  unmatchable  salary  offers. 

Explaininp  he  wants  to  stay  “in  the 
front  line”  of  reportinp  and  writinp,  an 
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and  he  the  best  reporter 

Easterner  commented:  “There’s  nothinp 
else  I  would  rather  do — I’m  hooked  as  far 
as  beinp  in  the  business  is  concei'ned.  But 
I’m  a  hardened  enouph  veteran  to  have 
potten  over  any  really  hiphly  idealistic  or 
naive  feelinps  about  it.” 

“I  leally  enjoy  journalism,”  said  anoth¬ 
er  Easterner,  “and  I  enjoy  reportinp,  but 
I  leally  do  hate  this  city.  I  feel  I’m  .stap- 
natinp;  that  I  should  be  in  a  larper  city 
and  possibly  on  a  laiper  paper  where 
more  would  be  demanded  of  me.  As  it  is 
now,  I  think  I’m  probably  pivinp  them 
everythinp  they  want  without  reachinp 
my  full  potential.” 

A  Southwesterner  wants  “somethinp 
moie  than  beinp  a  reporter.  I  feel  I  could 
do  well  in  an  editor’s  position,  but  too 
many  of  the  editorships  here  seem  to  po 
strictly  on  senioiity — like  you  have  to 
wait  about  25  years  until  somebody  retires 
before  you  pet  anywhere.” 

.S|ynii«Hl  at  low  level 

“I’m  .stymied  here,”  said  an  Easterner. 
“If  I’d  been  a  white  reporter.  I’d  be  an 
editor  by  now.  They  want  professional, 
top-quality  in-oduction,  but  then  they  treat 
you  like  a  hiph  school  kid.  I’m  disen¬ 
chanted  to  the  point  where  I’m  thinkinp  of 
pivinp  UJ)  the  newspaper  business.  I’d 
choose  public  relations.  I’m  in  demand — 
national  mapazines,  tv,  even  city  govern¬ 
ment.  The  problem  is  that  my  first  love 
was  the  newspaper  business.  I  don’t  really 
want  to  pet  out  of  it,  but  I’m  looking  to 
move  forward.” 

Strangely,  there  were  more  complaints 
by  women  about  discrimination  against 
women  than  about  racial  discrimination. 

“I  think  I  can  point  to  more  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  women  in  general  in  the 
newspaper  field  than  I  can  from  peisonal 
experiences  as  beinp  black,”  said  a  female 
Midwesterner.  “I  can’t  see,  ripht  now,  a 
woman  pettinp  higher  than  assistant  city 
editor  on  this  new'spaper.” 

A  young  woman  in  the  West,  with  a 
mastei’s  degree  and  experience  on  several 
newspapers,  said  she  had  become  almost 
exclusively  an  obituary  writer.  “I’m  quite 
convinced  that  it’s  not  as  much  because  of 
beinp  a  minority  person  (Chinese)  as  it  is 
of  beinp  a  woman.  The  last  three  obituary 
writers  have  been  women,  and  one  w'as 
stuck  with  it  for  16  years.  The  insults 
here  are  from  a  small  clique  of  editors 
and  are  never  because  of  your  race — 
they’re  always  because  you’re  a  woman.  I 
have  become  outraged  and  am  very  active 
in  the  Guild  as  a  result.”  When  inter¬ 
viewed,  she  was  preparing  to  use  a  vaca¬ 
tion  to  look  for  another  job. 

Borderline  case 

(Her  m.e.  called  her  a  borderline  case — 
slow  although  accurate,  quiet  though  a 
chronic  complainer,  with  a  poor  attitude 
toward  her  supervisors.  He  said  she 
seemed  to  get  along  fairly  w’ell  with  most 
fellow  employes.) 

Yet  an  Eastern  woman  thinks  there 
should  be  more  men,  or  at  least  more 
black  men,  in  newspaper  work:  “There 
has  been  a  large  influx  of  black  reporters 
throughout  the  country  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  the  vast  majority  have  been 
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in  the  business’ 

w'omen.  What  I  would  like  to  see  are  more 
black  men,  because  not  all  black  women 
reporters  are  really  career  oriented.” 

Working  for  whiles— a  hungup 

Finally,  here  are  some  other  thoughts 
from  minority  employes: 

“Sometimes  I  feel  that  there  is  an  effort 
to  discourage  black  employes  from  gather¬ 
ing  to  talk  about  what  they  can  do  as  a 
group.  Things  are  said  like  ‘You  should 
worry  about  your  own  job  and  not  be 
concerned  about  So-and-So’ — who  might 
be  having  a  bad  time  right  now.” 
(Eastern  reporter) 

“Newspapers  should  try  to  encourage 
more  blacks  to  get  into  the  business. 
There  should  be  more  scholarships  for 
black — or  all  minority — young  people  to 
go  into  journalism.  The  search  should 
start  before  high  school.”  (Midwestern  re¬ 
porter) 

“I  guess  all  blacks  who  work  for  the 
white  establishment  are  confronted  at  one 
time  or  another  by  a  brother  who  ques¬ 
tions  their  blackness.  I  love  my  people.  I 
would  never  wish  to  trade  my  ‘tan’  in  for 
a  white  complexion.  But  I  want  to  work, 
and  if  Massa  Charley  has  the  job  I  guess 
I  have  to  work  for  him.  I  want  to  help 
my  family,  and  I  want  to  contribute  as 
much  as  I  can  to  my  people.”  (Midwestern 
reporter) 

“The  ghetto  in -  exists  just  to 

serve  rich  people  in  the  adjacent  commu¬ 
nity.  Every  night  blacks  leave  affluent  so¬ 
ciety  and  go  back  home  to  a  place  that’s 
full  of  open  sewers  and  has  no  parks  for 
children  to  play  in.  There  are  so  many 
evils!  I  think  it’s  my  duty,  now'  that  I’ve 
leai  ned  to  write,  to  go  over  there  and  let 
our  readers  know  what’s  going  on.” 
(Southern  reporter) 

“What  I’m  interested  in  is  what  prog¬ 
ress  black  people  can  make  in  the  media, 
and  I  think  if  your  report  is  going  to  do 
any  good  for  minorities  in  general,  it 
should  include  some  investigation  to  see 
exactly  what  these  white  newspapers  are 
doing.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  white 
newspapers  in  this  country  are  servicing 
their  ow’n  group.  New'spapers  are  going  to 
really  have  to  go  out  of  their  w’ay  and  let 
minority  groups  know'  they  are  doing 
something.”  (Eastern  photographer) 

• 

1972  Newspaper  Week 
promotion  kits  readied 

New'spaper  Week  ’72,  set  for  October  8 
to  14,  will  be  the  33rd  observance  since  its 
founding  by  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.,  the  national  organization  of 
managers  of  state  press  associations. 

The  Newspaper  Week  emblem  depicts  a 
newspaper  lying  at  the  front  door  of  a 
home  and  featuring  the  theme,  “Newspa¬ 
pers:  The  FULL  information  medium.” 

Promotion  kits  will  be  available  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  according  to  John  F.  Blatt,  na¬ 
tional  coordinator.  They  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  press  association  members  in 
most  states,  but  kits  may  be  ordered  direct 
at  $2.00  each  postpaid.  Address  Blatt  at 
P.O.  Box  1067,  Tavares,  Fla.  32778. 
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"Coca-Cola"and  "Coke" 

Trade-mark®  Trade-mark® 

Our  trade-marks  have 
endured  stock  market  crashes, 
world  wars,  the  nuclear  age. 
and  would  be  Imitators. 


But  can  they 
endure  the  typewriter? 


lower  cased  to  death. 

Or  the  painful  demise  of 
strangulation  through 
pluralization. 

Or,  worse  yet,  the  agony  of 
being  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
the  possessive. 

These  are  the  nightmares 


^^^^v^ich  keep  our  law- 

But  alas,  even  a  trade-mark  law¬ 
yer  has  his  breaking  point. 

So  please.  Watch  your  type¬ 
writer.  All  you  need  remember 
is  our  simple  trade-mark  rule: 
"Always  capitalized,  never 
pluralized,  never  possessive." 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

PUZZLE,  CONTEST  AND  QUIZ 


If  you  think  market  definition  is  puz¬ 
zling,  you  should  see  the  latest  Houston 
Chronicle  promotion.  Promotion  manager 
Gus  Galiano  came  up  with  a  jipsaw  puz- 
zl'^,  fabricated  with  laminated  corrugated 
boaid,  and  the  subject  is  a  map  of  the 
Houston  retail  trade  zone. 

The  accompanying  letter  tells  the  story: 
“The  Houston  market  is  no  puzzle.  Let’s 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  put  together  the 
picture  of  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the 
nation.” 

The  central  piece  of  the  puzzle  is  print¬ 
ed  in  bright  red,  and  is  labeled  “Metro 
Houston — 73  percent” — indicating  share 
of  the  area’s  population.  Three  other 
pieces,  printed  in  magenta,  include  the 
other  four  counties  in  the  Standard  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

Additional  blue  pieces  in  the  puzzle 
complete  the  Houston  market,  19  more 
counties.  The  bright,  silk-screened  puzzle 
was  mailed  in  .special  envelopes,  and  was 
enclosed  with  a  covering  letter  that  ex¬ 
plained  the  breakdowns,  plus  a  six-page 
“newspaper”  packed  with  market  facts. 

Included  was  information  in  the  city’s 
history,  facts  about  new  skyscrapers  un¬ 
der  construction,  re-location  of  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  a  city  “ranking  table,”  data  on  port 
plans,  airport  expansion,  downtown  de¬ 
velopment,  auto  sales,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion. 

Maps,  similar  to  the  jigsaw,  show’  coun¬ 
ty  breakdowns  with  newspaper  circulation 
data — daily  and  Sunday — and  market  in- 
foi  niation  on  various  market  segments. 

Two  pages  of  the  promotion  provide 
advertisers  with  information  about  the 
Chronicle — its  computerized  cathode  ray 
tube  photocomposition,  and  aw’ard.  winning 
editorial  staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

AUTO  GIVE-AWAY— The  Wheaton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal’s  “Auto  Give-Away” 
promotion  in  neighboring  Glen  Ellyn  has 
drawn  more  than  60,000  entries  during 
the  four- week  contest  period.  The  theme: 
“Win  a  car  filled  with  groceries”  caught 
the  imagination  of  30  participating  mer¬ 
chants. 

A  full-page  spot  color  in-paper  ad  kick¬ 
ed  the  contest  off  on  Sunday,  accompanied 
by  a  page  one  story  and  picture  showing 
the  automobile,  and  explaining  contest 
l  ules.  Additional  ads  and  editorial  support 
follow’ed  for  four  weeks,  until  the  winning 
numbers  were  announced. 

Grand  prize  was  an  automobile  filled 
with  groceries.  Runners-up  received  gift 
certificates.  Area  residents  could  enter  the 
contest  by  obtaining  numbered  tickets,  re¬ 
quiring  no  purchase,  from  participating 
merchants.  'The  merchants  w’ere  required 
to  run  special  auto  symbols  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  (minimum  of  four  ads  during  the 
contest  period). 

Prize  auto,  with  rooftop  sign,  w'as 
parked  at  various  locations  during  the 
four- week  period  to  generate  visual  im¬ 
pact,  according  to  publisher  I).  Ray  Wil¬ 
son,  who  reported  “merchant  and  reader 


response  was  unusually  enthusiastic.” 

At  the  end  of  the  four  weeks,  20  win¬ 
ning  numbers  were  published  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal,  with  ticket  holders  required 
to  claim  their  prizes  by  the  following 
Thursday,  at  Journal  offices. 

Arnold  DeLuca,  general  manager,  re¬ 
ports  that  ticket  response  was  40  percent 
ahead  of  last  year’s  promotion. 

♦  *  ♦ 

STUPID  QUIZ— The  Torrance  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  recently  ran  a 
“.stupid”  quiz  for  advertiser  and  agency 
types,  calling  attention  to  the  Bieeze’s 
linage  accomplishments  in  classified,  auto¬ 
motive,  etc. 

Promotion  manager  Milo  Sutton  wrote  a 
breezy,  if  w’ordy,  set  of  rules,  and  some 
dumb  (but  funny)  questions  for  the  quiz. 

Nevertheless,  a  batch  of  advertising 
folk  res])onded  and  made  the  Breeze  peo¬ 
ple  happy.  Made  Miss  Stella  Chubrich, 
.senior  newspaper  buyer  for  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Detroit,  happy,  too.  She  won  a  14-day 
expense-paid  trip  to  Alaska  on  a  P.  &  0. 
Lines  cruise  ship. 

*  *  * 

CHILDREN’S  THEATER— The  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Neu'S-Union 
Star  sponsored  and  promoted  a  week  of 
festivities  centered  around  the  4th  Inter¬ 
national  Congre.ss  of  Theater  for  Children 
and  Young  People. 

The  Congress  of  500  delegates  from  32 
countries  was  hosted  by  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  at  Albany.  Ed  Lewi, 
promotion  director  of  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers,  arranged  for  auditoriums,  stage 
hands,  movers  and  technical  assistance 
and  ticket  sales  to  enable  hundreds  of 
area  residents  to  see  the  shows.  Adults 
were  admitted  only  with  children. 

Photos,  stories  and  editorials  were  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  Congress,  and  a  special 
36-page  section  with  62,000  lines  of  plus 
advertising  was  produced  as  local  mer¬ 
chants  participated  in  the  occasion.  Pe¬ 
ripheral  activities  included  parades,  field 
days,  special  events  and  contests,  with  the 
week  designated:  “The  Wonderful  Week 
of  Children.” 

Coupons  run  in  advertisements  generat¬ 
ed  reader  response  as  more  than  150,000 
persons  vied  for  prizes  including  bicycles, 
tape  recorders,  radios,  trips  to  local 
amusement  parks,  and  a  grand  prize  trip 
to  Disney  World. 

*  * 

WANT-A-JOB  ADS — Miss  Lucie  Spic¬ 
er,  classified  advertising  manager  for 
the  Patriot-Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  reports 
a  record  response  to  the  newspaper’s  an¬ 
nual  offer  to  print  free  want-a-job  ads  for 
students.  The  ads  were  printed  for  three 
consecutive  days  in  May,  with  color  dis¬ 
play  added.  It  was  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  of  the  public  sei'vice  program,  and 
more  than  500  individual  student  appeals, 
each  with  up  to  25  words,  were  published. 
Ads  ranged  from  baby-sitting  and,  grass 
cutting  to  tutoring  math  and  fashion  de¬ 
sign. 


Deaths 

Thomas  P.  Coleman,  54,  former  AP 
broadcast  executive;  previously  managing 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  World; 

July  19. 

It  *  * 

Samuel  A.  Markson,  68,  former  teleg¬ 
rapher,  news  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  stockbroker;  July  16. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  C.  McDon.4LD,  75,  chairman  of 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
City,  former  executive  vicepresident  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.;  July  14. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 

John  H.  O’Connell,  58,  a  vicechairman 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm ;  executive  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Information  Committee;  July  I 
13. 

*  I|E  * 

William  S.  Jacobs  Jr.,  53,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  e<litor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Press;  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.;  since 
1967  with  Spenley  group  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers;  June  14. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  W.  PATTiaisoN  Jr.,  62,  retired 
(1971)  advertising  director  of  the  High 
Point  (N.C.)  Entertmse;  July  12. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  F.  Pyper,  62,  retired  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers;  July  14. 

*  «  * 

Aline  B.  Saarinen,  58,  chief  of  the 
NBC  News  buieau  in  Paris,  fonner  as¬ 
sociate  art  editor  of  the  Kew  York  Times; 

July  13. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  Bowman,  39,  former  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Copley  News  Service; 

July  8. 

4c  * 

James  Gillespie,  56,  former  reporter, 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle;  June  30. 

*  ♦  * 

Neal  W.  Miller,  68,  retired  New  Ha¬ 
ven  (Conn.)  Register  advertising  staff 
member;  July  6. 

• 

New  plant  site 
in  industrial  park 

The  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and 
related  weekly  hobby  publications  will 
be  published  from  a  new  printing  plant 
using  offset  newspaper  printing  within  24 
months,  it  was  announced  by  J.  Oliver 
Amos,  publisher. 

Abandoning  buildings  constructed  in 
1892  by  Gen.  James  0.  Amos,  founder,  in 
the  downtown  section,  a  completely  new 
plant  for  printing  newspapers  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  new  industrial  park  area. 

Other  W’eekly  publications  involved  in 
the  move  are:  Coin  World,  Linn’s  Stamp 
News,  Gun  Week.  Two  monthly  coin 
magazines  are  also  printed. 

Future  expansion  of  the  publishing  firm 
will  be  planned  with  the  acquisition  of 
new  offset  press  and  cold  type  composition 
equipment,  some  of  which  is  already  in 
operation  at  the  present  site. 
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Confessions  of 

By  John  N.  Wheeler 

“Are  you  going  to  buy  it  or  ain’t  you?” 
In  my  long  experience  I  have  found  there 
are  many  openers  in  the  selling  business 
but  poor  closers.  I  used  to  tell  our  sales¬ 
men: 

“After  you  have  made  your  pitch,  ask 
the  customer  whether  he  is  going  to  buy 
it,  then  you  should  get  a  yes  or  no  an¬ 
swer.” 

When  Frank  Mason  was  head  on  the 
International  News  Service,  I  suggested 
this  foi-mula  to  him.  He  told  me  afterward 
he  had  used  it  frequently  and  successful¬ 
ly,  and  thanked  me  for  the  lesson. 

This  writer  began  trying  to  sell  news¬ 
paper  features  in  1913.  Some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  may  be  interesting.  After  we 
made  a  deal  for  then  most  popular  comic 
being  published,  MUTT  &  JEFF  by  Bud 
Fisher,  I  took  a  long  trip.  We  had  to 
cover  a  big  guarantee  to  get  off  the  nut. 
One  of  my  stops  was  at  the  Denver  Post, 
owned  by  Harry  Tammen  and  Fred  Bon- 
fils.  The  latter  was  a  Corsican  who  had 
gone  to  West  Point,  but  never  finished  at 
the  Academy  and  had  a  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  hardboiled.  He  deserv'ed  it.  Finally,  a 
contract  was  signed,  and  it  rankled  me 
because  we  got  the  worst  of  it. 

When  the  agreement  expired  after  two 
years,  I  decided  to  get  tough. 

“Mr.  Bonfils,”  I  said,  “the  last  time 
around  I  think  I  got  the  worst  of  it.  Now 
I  have  decided  that  we  can  get  along 
w'ithout  the  Denver  Post  publishing 
MUTT  &  JEFF  unless  we  can  make  what 
I  feel  is  a  fair  contract.” 

“What  are  your  terms?”  he  asked. 

“Not  only  am  I  going  to  insist  that  you 
pay  more  money  for  MUTT  &  JEFF  in 
the  Denver  territory,  but  you  will  buy  10 
other  features.” 

This  really  meant  loading  the  comic,  but 
I  felt  he  deserved  it.  He  paced  up  and 
down  his  office  and  at  first  announced  he 
would  not  consider  it.  I  collected  my  sam¬ 
ples,  put  them  in  the  briefcase  and 
reached  for  my  hat. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  said.  “Where  is 
your  contract?” 

I  filled  it  out.  He  pretended  to  be  very 
indignant  and  I  think  he  called  me  “rob¬ 
ber,”  but  he  signed  the  agreement.  Then, 
much  to  my  surprise  he  asked  me  if  I 
liked  trout  fishing  and  invited  me  to  go 
with  him.  After  that  our  relations  became 
pretty  cordial. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  we  sold  w'hat 
was  called  a  budget,  actually  a  group  of 
features,  to  the  Tennessean,  then  owned 
by  Colonel  Luke  Lea.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome  man  and  had  been  the  youn¬ 
gest,  up  to  that  time,  ever  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  the  first  World 
War  he  commanded  a  regiment  from  his 
native  state.  In  fact,  after  the  armistice, 
he  and  some  other  officers  went  to  Hol¬ 
land  to  try  to  capture  the  Kaiser,  failed, 
and,  as  I  recall,  they  were  severely  repri¬ 
manded  for  it. 

The  Nashville  Banner,  his  competitor, 
was  owned  by  James  Stahlman,  which 
bought  from  us  a  daily  cartoon  by  Fon- 
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taine  Fox.  I  had  a  letter  from  Colonel  Lea 
announcing  that  if  we  did  not  take  the 
Fox  cartoons  from  the  Banner,  and  in¬ 
clude  them  in  his  budg  et,  he  was  going  to 
cancel  everything,  so  I  decided  to  go  to 
Nashville.  I  asked  Grantland  Rice  about 
it,  and  he  said: 

“I’ll  give  you  a  letter  to  Luke,  but  if 
it  doesn’t  do  any  good,  don’t  blame  me.” 

First,  I  called  on  Mr.  Stahlman,  a  top- 
notch  newspaperman,  and  reported  the 
situation  to  him.  I  asked  if  he  wanted  to 
continue  to  publish  the  Fontaine  Fox  car¬ 
toons.  He  insisted  he  did.  I  said: 

“Well,  even  if  Colonel  Lea  cancels  the 
whole  budget,  as  he  threatens,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  Fox  away  from  you.” 

Then  I  went  to  see  Colonel  Lea,  armed 
with  Grantland  Rice’s  letter.  As  he  had 
predicted,  it  did  not  make  much  of  an 
impression.  I  got  to  the  point  promptly. 

“Colonel  Lea,”  I  said,  “our  policy  is  to 
protect  newspapers  that  publish  our 
features  when  they  want  to  continue  at  a 
fair  rate.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
Fontaine  Fox  cartoons  away  from  the 
Banner.”  He  fumed  and  fussed  and 
grunted.  He  was  a  tall,  vigorous  man  and 
stood  over  me,  saying: 

“Well,  then  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
cancel.” 

I  replied — “That’s  your  privilege.” 

However,  he  reconsidered  and  signed  a 
new  contract  for  the  featuies  he  was  pub¬ 
lishing,  without  Fox.  Afterwai’d  we  be¬ 
came  great  friends.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
gotten  too  much  too  soon  and  expanded  to 
the  point  that  he  could  not  pay  his  bills 
and  faced  bankruptcy.  The  result  was  that 
he  lost  the  Tennessean,  for  which  I  was 
truly  sorry. 

After  we  won  an  important  lawsuit 
from  the  Hearst  Newspapers  over  the 
rights  to  MUTT  &  JEFF,  Mr.  Hearst 
began  to  pay  some  attention  to  me.  He 
was  living  at  his  palatial  ranch — San  Si¬ 
meon — and  invited  me  there  two  or  three 
times,  once  sending  an  airplane  to  Los 
Angeles  to  pick  me  up. 

Of  course,  being  a  guest,  I  Avas  discreet 
about  selling,  but,  after  all,  that  was  my 
job.  We  had  made  a  deal  with  Sol  Hess,  of 
Chicago,  a  brilliant  fellow  who  had  been 
the  inspiration  for  Sidney  Smith’s  THE 
GUMPS,  and  wrote  most  of  the  plot  and 
balloons.  Our  contract  with  him  called  for 
six  weekday  strips  and  a  Sunday  page, 
with  a  guarantee  of  $800  a  week,  against 
a  percentage. 

I  told  Mr.  Hearst  about  the  feature  and 
its  history,  and  he  agreed  to  buy  it  for  all 
his  newspapers  at  a  price  which  covered 
the  guarantee.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
accept  a  contract  and  he  answei’ed — “Of 
course,  where  is  it?”  I  produced  the  form 
agreement,  which  we  both  signed.  It  was 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Salesman's  notes 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


the  only  one  I  ever  obtained  bearing  the 
signature  of  the  great  man,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  man  named 
Victor  Polachek  who  was  based  in  New 
York  and  had  the  title  of  General  Manag¬ 
er  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  I  went  to 
see  him  and  showed  him  the  contract 
signed  by  Mr.  Hearst.  He  was  pretty  in¬ 
dignant  and  said: 

“Don’t  you  know  I  am  the  General  Man- 
agei' — why  didn’t  you  offer  it  to  me?” 

I  told  him  Mr.  Hearst  had  invited  me  to 
his  ranch  and  offered  to  buy  the  feature, 
and  my  business  was  selling.  I  added: 

“If  you  want  me  to  tear  up  the  con¬ 
tract,  I  will  do  it.” 

“Oh,  no,  don’t  do  that,”  he  answered, 
quickly. 

Everybody  was  pleased  with  the  new 
feature — THE  \EBBS — and  it  was  a  big 
success. 

There  used  to  be  a  theory  that  enter¬ 
taining  customers,  especially  in  the  days 
of  prohibition,  softened  them  up  and  made 
them  friendly  and  receptive.  In  fact.  King 
Features,  the  Hearst  Syndicate,  still  gives 
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an  enormous  lunch  during  the  week  the 
publishers  meet  annually  in  New  York, 
with  entertainment  from  Broadway 
shows.  This  is  very  expensive,  but  it  is  the 
sort  of  big  gesture  which  is  hard  to  drop. 

Our  organization  for  several  years  gave 
a  fairly  modest  cocktail  imrty  and  invited 
piominent  publishers  who  were  good  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  that  time  Marilyn  Monroe  was 
at  the  peak  of  her  career  with  all  her 
fascinating  beauty.  She  was  nice  enough 
to  come  to  our  affair  and,  of  course,  was  a 
big  attraction. 

However,  it  kept  expanding,  especially 
when  word  got  around  that  Miss  Monroe 
was  starring  at  the  gathering,  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  gate  crashers.  A  couple  of 
publishers  who  had  never  bought  a 
feature  from  us  showed  up  and  their  be¬ 
havior  was  atrocious.  When  one  of  them 
tried  to  unzip  Marilyn  Monroe’s  dress,  an 
a.ssociate  of  mine  for  many  years,  Henry 
Snevily,  and  I  threw  them  out. 

After  this  exi)erience  I  concluded  that 
cocktail  i)arties  were  a  waste  of  time  and 
did  not  help  in  selling  very  much,  so  we 
canceled  ours  and  managed  to  keep  our 
heads  above  water. 

• 

Peace  Fund  supports 
Multimedia  scholars 

Multimedia  Inc.,  is  establishing  a  pro¬ 
gram  offering  college  scholarships  to  sons 
and  daughters  of  eligible  emjjloyes  of 
Multimedia,  its  divisions  and  subsidiaries, 
accoi-ding  to  an  announcement  by  J.  Kelly 
Sisk,  Multimedia  president. 

The  scholarships  will  amount  to  $750 
each  and  will  permit  recipients  to  attend 
any  recognized  college  or  university  they 
choose. 

Recipients  will  be  chosen  by  the  South 
Carolina  Foundation  of  Independent  Col¬ 
leges. 

The  program  will  be  funded  by  the 
Peace  Fund,  formed  in  1943  by  The 
Greenville  News-Piedmont  Company  and 
its  president,  the  late  Roger  C.  Peace.  The 
entire  resources  of  the  Peace  Fund  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Peace  Scholarship  Program 
in  the  future,  Sisk  said. 


Prof  &  newsman 
offer  a  column 
of  legal  views 

The  professor  read  a  pile  of  142  final 
examination  papers  in  property  law — and 
decided  only  one  made  interesting  read¬ 
ing. 

When  he  sought  out  the  student  who 
had  written  it,  the  professor  was  not  very 
surprised  to  find  the  fellow  had  been  a 
newspaper  reporter  before  switching  to 
legal  studies. 

A  common  interest  in  writing  about  law 
and  making  it  understandable  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  launched  a  friendship  between  teacher 
and  student  that  has  resulted  in  a  new 
column,  “Legal  Briefs,”  being  offered 
through  self-syndication. 

The  authors  are  John  A.  Ritter,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Law  in  Coral  Gables, 
Florida,  and  Paul  Levine,  a  senior  and 
research  editor  of  the  school’s  Law  Re¬ 
view. 

“We  think  that  newspapers  have  left  a 
void  in  informing  the  public  on  legal  mat¬ 
ters  and  changes  in  the  law,”  said  the 
29-year-old  professor.  “For  instance,  a 
great  many  newspapers  employ  medical 
writers  or  science  writers  who  specialize 
in  their  field,  yet  few  employ  legal  spe¬ 
cialists. 

“This  isn’t  to  say  that  they  fail  to  cover 
the  courts.  But  legal  stories  for  their  own 
sake,  i.e.,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  are 
few.  We  want  to  dramatize  to  the  readers 
areas  of  law  that  are  less  sensational  but 
moi’e  important  than  the  usual  newspaper 
fare  of  crime  and  corruption.  The  law  of 
automobile  warranties,  credit  cards,  and 
house  purchases  is  of  far  more  interest 
and  importance  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
average  American  than  criminal  law.” 

The  Miami  Xiws  began  “Legal  Briefs” 
on  its  Op  Ed  Forum  page  in  June,  as  a 
twice-weekly  feature.  A  weekly  paper, 
Srope  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  using  the 
same  format  with  “Point  of  Law”  title. 

Ritter  received  his  J.D.  degree  from 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  1968, 
and  master  of  laws  degree  from  Yale  in 
1970. 

Levine,  24,  worked  15  months  with  the 
Miami  Herald.  While  covering  the  crimi¬ 
nal  court  beat,  he  decided  to  enter  law 
.school.  Levine  had  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Penn  State,  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  Daily  Collegian.  He 
I)lans  a  career  in  legal  journalism. 

Inquiries  about  “Legal  Briefs”  may  be 
directed  to  John  A.  Ritter,  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Law,  Coral  Gables,  Flori¬ 
da  33124. 

• 

Consumer  column  cited 

Sidney  Margolius,  consumer  columnist 
for  Women’s  News  Service,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  with  its  1972  Distinguished  Seiw- 
ice  Award.  His  weekly  column  “For  the 
Consumer,”  was  honored  for  “unceasing 
pursuit  of  truth  and  fair  play  in  the 
marketplace.” 
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AP  seeks  news  exchange  with  Hsinhua 

An  Associated  Press  team  was  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  this  week  to  discuss  an  afjr’PPiuent  for  exchange  of  news 
and  photos  with  Hsinhua,  the  official  new’s  agency.  Representing 
the  AP  were;  Paul  Miller,  chairman;  Wes  Gallagher,  president; 
Henry  Hartzenhusch,  chief  of  Asian  services;  and  Hor.st  Faas, 
l)hotographer.  They  had  been  invited  to  spend  two  weeks  in  I 
Communist  China.  Formal  news  exchange  ended  22  years  ago 
with  the  departure  of  Fred  Hampson,  AP  correspondent. 

• 

Lee  firm  will  market  Nippon  plate 

NAPP  Systems  (US.4),  Inc.  is  being  formed  in  Iowa  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  photopolymer  printing  plate  developed  by  Nippon  Paint 
Co.  of  Osaka,  Japan.  The  U.S.  sales  will  be  handled  by  the  af¬ 
filiates  of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  the  newspaper  group  based  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Lee  president  David  K.  Gottlieb  said  the 
plate  had  “met  all  specifications”  in  field  tests  at  the  Davenport 
Timcs-Democrat. 

•  j 

Andy  Taylor  heads  UPI’s  Miami  bureau 

Appointment  of  Charles  E.  (Andy)  Taylor  as  Miami  bureau 
manager  of  United  Press  International  has  been  announced 
there  by  Don  C.  Becker,  UPI  Florida  state  manager.  He  will 
work  with  Frank  Eidge,  Florida  editor. 

Hugh  Brown  continues  as  UPI  regional  business  executive 
for  Florida  with  headquarters  in  Cape  Kennedy.  Hugo  Wessels, 
state  newspictures  manager,  operates  from  the  Miami  bureau. 

Two  UPI  reporters  going  to  China 

Two  United  Press  International  reporters  have  received  per¬ 
mission  to  cover  assignments  in  China.  Sam  Jaffe  will  do  a 
“special”  for  the  UPI  Audio  Network  and  also  file  copy  and 
l)ictuies  for  the  full  service.  Donald  MacKay,  UPI  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Canada,  will  accompany  a  Canadian  trade  delegation. 

i ' :  ’  i  !ii  i !  1 1 1 ! "  ^  i  m  " "  m  iTra’ij;i:i'i:i!i;iiiT!'i!i!m:iii 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Name -  S 

1  Address - 1 

g  City - I 

g  State - Zip  Code -  1 

g  Authorized  by _  1 

g  Clarification  S 

I  Copy_ -  2 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
1  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  ■ 

I  Please  indicate  eji^t  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

1  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  g 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  News|Kipm'  AudNence 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CHILDREIS 


SPORTS 


WEEKLY  SPORTS  COLUMN— Cur- 
rontly  appearinjj  6  suburban  weeklies. 
Memoraitle  moments  in  sports  embrac¬ 
ing  every  phase — Collej?iate  and  Pros. 
Drama,  pathos,  humor,  “real  life  stor¬ 
ies*’  behind  sjtorts  headlines.  Written 
l»y  nationally  famous  si>ortscaster,  Hal 
Tunis.  Samples  and  rates  upon  request. 

MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS" 

•itinj?  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over' 
too  papers.  1  weeks  free  trial.  Queen', 

City  Puhlish*‘rs,  fi.'rll  S.  Pontiac  Ct..i 
Enjrlewootl,  Colo.  80110.  j 


DR.  A 

Samples  and  rates :  AVS, 
Box  aST,  Lebanon,  N.J.  0Ss3n 


HOROSCOPES 


IWMOR 

“GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”  Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  s;al.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinsina  secretary  who  sees  all  hoss,-s 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterbd.  Now  in  'JI  m‘WS|iai>ers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami.  Fla. — 
3101. 


LEGAL 


PLEASING.  WEEKLY.  Crime,  law. 
courts.  Offset  mimeo  samples.  Public 
Insi^lht.s,  Bo.\  2521,  N.  Hollywood. 
Calif.  91602. 


TOGGLE  CHEEK 

FREE  REPLACEMENT  of  any  column 
that  doesn’t  amuse  you!  That’s  the 
TONGUE  IN  CHEEK  Kuarantee.  Sam¬ 
ples.  trial  offer  from  Piltdown  Fea¬ 
tures.  3032  N.E.  140th  St.  (406),  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  98125 


TV  LOG 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Pro'^ram  I-otf  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  hifth 
1  Khts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  ineUide<l.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  t.vi)e-set  in  camera-ready 
jveloxes,  set  12  i>ic.a  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deaillino.  Our  10  years  experience  pro- 
ducin-j  complete  anil  aecurate  TV  I.iO(ts 
sneaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS 


WOMEYS  lyTEREST 

“HOW  TO  TAKE  THE  FUN  OUT  OF - — — 

GOLF,”  a  .'»2-week  soiies  that  pokes  fun  “HOW  TO  BE  A  i^UPERMOTHER**  is 
at  cheaters,  chiselers.  sandhajjgrers  and  a  satire  on  moilern  mother.  Enjoyed 
assorted  poor  sports.  Camera  ready  re-  by  all  ajres.  Perfect  for  that  expanding: 
pros.  Samples  on  request.  Harris  &  Womens/ Society/ Family-Livinjr  section 
Assoc.,  18781  Via  Palatino,  Irvine,  Samples  on  request.  Harris  &  Assoc 
Calif.  926C4.  1ST81  Via  Palatino,  Irvine,  Calif.  92664 


ANNOl  NTEMENTS 

HOOKS  AM)  MAGAZIISES 


ANNOl  NCEMENTS 
ME  WSPAPER^APPR^ERS 


APME  GUIDELINES  is  a  handy  man¬ 
ual  on  executive  ])rohlems  in  the  news¬ 
room.  It  was  prepared  by  AP  Mana^- 
in^r  Editors  for  all  manajjlnjj  editors. 
If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  this  looselc'af 
reference  hook  that  ^ives  you  a  close- 
up  view  of  the  managim?  editor’s  desk, 
send  81). -"kO  to  The  Associated  Press, 
Room  601,  .70  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City  10020. 


BUSI^ESS  OEPORriMTIES 

VETERAN  JOURNALIST  SEEKS  in- 
vestors  for  daily  insurance  newspaper. 
Will  consider  business  i>artner.  Write: 
P.O.  Box  12t,  Wall  St.  Sta.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  lOOOo. 


HUE  RILLS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnershin.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 


MEW  SPARER  BROKERS 

AL.AN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listinc 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick. 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


’I’lie  IllAl.  Agency.  150.3  Nazareth, 
KMlamaznu.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  I  Newspaper  Broker.” 

MET,  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-.\ppcaisaIs-Consiiltatinn 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.-91786 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE,  INC 
20054 Pacific  Hlway  So.  Seattle.  We  98188 
(206)878  8900 


MEWSP.4PER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  newspapers, 
maKazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krchi>iol-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Wt'stern  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsEWSPAPERnBROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^PRESSES^^ACmmRY 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Phis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  43858. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas — 77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 
"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  arderj 


4- wetl(S .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(RemlHanca  should  accompany  elae- 
silled  copy  whon  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
fablished.J 


4-wccks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wMks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y,  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nighU:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

WANT  TO  START  a  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication?  I  have 
the  time  and  know-how.  Successfully 
retired  publishing  field  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey,  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rd.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
03842,  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
RILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

UPSTATE  N,  Y. — two  small  weeklies; 
pross  $53,000;  4.000  paid:  1,500  free; 
askinj?  $59,000.  O^her:  1,600  paid:  200 
free;  askinpr  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-tyT>e,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
522,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printinjr  Facilities.  Write: 

.1.  N.  WE'I.LS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 


NEW'SPAPERS  WANTED 

ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
qualifie<l  buyer.  Will  consider  either 
outright  purchase  or  partnership.  Write 
Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  has 
$20,000-$23,000  for  down  payment  on 
sound  weekly  or  small  daily  th.nt  will 
pay  publisher  $1,000  per  month  and 
make  payments.  Prefer  offset.  West  or 
Northwest  U.S.  or  Canada,  but  will 
consider  any  location  except  South  or 
Southwest.  Brokers  okay.  Bo.x  1040,  1 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  ARMY  INFORMATION  Ol- 
ficer  wants  to  buy  weekly  paper  in 
Zone  1  or  2.  Will  consider  e<litorship 
for  percentage  or  option.  Box  1007, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

GROUP  OPERATING  four  offset  d.ail- 
ies  in  South  wants  to  expand.  Excellent 
executive  personnel.  Properties  now 
range  from  6,000  to  30,000  circulation. 
Impeccable  reputation,  credit.  Areas 
i  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  Box  1013  Editor  &  Pub- 
‘  lisher. 

I  PROFE.SSIONALLY  EXPERIENCED. 

financially  iiualified  in<Iividual  wants 
1  to  buy  established,  profitable  weekly 
1  or  suburban  group.  Box  1083,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 

'  WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
,  dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

,  DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 3.5902 
Ph;  (205)  546-33.56 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^COMPOSI^^ 

I  JUSTO WRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

'  PHOTON  560,  DIGITAL  PDP-8  com- 

I  puter  to  drive.  E'xcellent  condition. 
Used  daily.  Dick  Paynter,  Messenger. 

'  Athens,  Ohio  (614)  593-5073. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1.500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


ENGRAVING 

DYNA-FLEX  PLATE  PROCESSOR. 
#2315-9.  Us«I  only  two  months.  Best 
offer  over  $5,000.00  takes  it.  Call  Vince 
Beasley,  The  Daily  Progress.  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Virginia.  (703)  295-9111. 


MAILROOM 


THREE  METRO  Sta-Hi  Stackers  $5,000 
each  or  liest  offer.  H.  Broad,  Newsday 
Inc.,  5.50  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  113.30.  Ph:  (516)  741-1234. 


6-UNIT  COTTREXL  Model  v-22  press 
with  3  formers,  2  folders  and  6  reel 
stands:  24-page  standard  or  48-page 
tabloid  capacity.  Run  as  one  or  two 
presses.  Can  be  installed  in  line  or 
twinned.  Available  as  3-3  or  2-4  units. 
Can  be  seen  running  every  week  day 
in  plant.  Replacing  with  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  collect  (713)  473-5511  oi 
write  Box  6192,  Pasadena,  Texas  77502, 
Tex  Adams,  Publisher. 


ONE  8-PAGE  FLAT  BED.  duplex 
printing  press,  now  in  operation,  $1000. 
One  8  X  10  Photo- Lathe,  good  operat¬ 
ing  condition,  $275.  One  Mo<Iel  14  Lino¬ 
type,  complete,  $895.  One  stripper  with 
carbide  bhade,  $110.  Gone  offset!  Eagle- 
Standard,  (702)  423-3101,  Fallon,  Nev. 
89406. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New;  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  SVel)  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


CUTLER-H.\MMER  definite  puriKise 
Counter-Stacker  with  stream  aligner. 
Useil  only  1'-  years.  Takes  a  minimum 
4-page  or  8-page  tab  stack  height  up 
to  20",  70,000  IMP  capacity.  B.  (jitron, 
I.a‘rner  Newspapers,  7519  N.  Ashland, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60626.  Ph  :  (312)  761-7200. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl,  publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAP.SCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tai)es  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio —  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087,  EMitor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


Ifi-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS,  mat  roll¬ 
er.  Linotyiie  models:  #14,  31,  Comet; 
metal  20C.  page  storage  c.abinet,  saws, 
router,  etc.  Lowest  prices.  Kilgore 
(Texas)  News  Herald,  J.  P.  Jones. 
(214)  984-2.593. 


GOSS  3-UNIT,  double  width,  with  in¬ 
verted  cidor  unit,  roll  stands.  Avail- 
.able  January  1973.  Victor  Trease, 
Business  Manager.  Joplin  Globe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Joiilin,  Mo.  64801.  (417) 
623-3480. 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING- 4  units 
complete  with  half  and  iiu:irter,  double 
I)arallel  folder,  sheeler.  Box  805,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


:  Double  Width  Offset  Press  : 

I  3  UNIT  HANTSCHO  j 

;  (96  Tab  Page  Capacity)  i 

•  with  2  to  1  Scott  Folder  • 

;  and  Wood  RTF’s  ; 

•  8  Years  Old  • 

•  May  be  seen  in  operation  2 

•  printing  Two  Papers  Daily  • 

•  Contact;  • 

•  Don  Dadko  ■ 

•  Times  Herald-Record  • 

•  Middletown,  N.  Y.  • 

;  (914)  343-2181  2 


5  Unit  Color  King 
Must  Move 

Save  $80,000.00  on  this  Model 
#FllA-5-10-66-G.E.-40 
Serial  #C279 

Folder — Serial  #253 — including 
quarter  folder 

Sheeter  —  Serial  #66-ll-SPH- 
250  BC  WE 

G.E.  Control  Panel  and  40  H.P. 
Motor  wired  for  220  volts — 3 
phase — 60  cycles 

5  H.P.  Compressor 

Baldwin  Leveler 

Alemite  Ink  Pump 

Count-o-veyor 

1  ton  Electric  Hoist 

All  accessories  and  miscellaneous 
spare  parts 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


W  ANTED  TO  BUY 

50  INCH  ROLL  STAND  for  1969 
Fnirchild  Color  King.  Universal  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 

ATF  B-8  or  B-7  KEYBOARDS. 

H.  Kapirelhof. 

(408)  241-8119 


NEW.SP.\PEK  SEKVK.ES 

^^^wvEicnsiN^^ 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44256. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

DOES  YOUR  CIRCULATION  need  a 
lxx>st  over  these  summer  months  ?  Don’t 
I  gamble  on  that  Septemlwr  figure.  Com¬ 
plete  phone  room  and  boy  crews.  Solid 
1  verified  orders!  Can  handle  small  daily 
J  or  major  metro.  Any  zone.  Box  1043, 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^JF^^VL^flOfTpROMOTim 


HELP  WANTED 
^ORCVLATI^ 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISUSG 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


INCREASED  CIRCUIATION  NEEDED? 

If  increased  circulation  is  needed  for 
your  pa|)er  thus  creatinK  more  $$$  for 
you,  we  can  not  only  fill  your  nee<ls 
but  surpass  them  by  hard  work  and 
ex|)erience.  Our  organization  can  build 
a  door  to  door  boy  crew  or  adult  op¬ 
eration  in  your  city  that  is  solid,  for 
years  of  continued  increase<l  circula¬ 
tion.  We  have  years  of  experience  an<l 
have  ha<l  sales  in  excess  of  2000  orders 
per  week.  Small  or  larpre  circulation 
papers  are  invitetl  to  inquire. 

All  Zones. 

Write  For  Information: 

R  &  G  Marketing,  Inc. 

6222  N.  Pulaski  Road 
ChicaEO,  Illinois  60646 
Attention :  William  A.  Ri);tts 
or  Larry  Gold 


PRESS  ENGIISEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORSHIP  for 
Public  Relations  i>erson  to  help  develop 
an  expanding  PR  sequence.  Also,  teach 
graphic  communications  courses.  News 
writing  or  photojournalism  courses  as 
I>ossibIe  third  teachinjj  area.  Masters 
decree  minimum.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Call  Dr.  John  Pettil>one, 
Bowlins  Green  State  University.  Bowl¬ 
ins  Green.  Ohio  43403,  (419)  372-2076 
or  send  resume.  School  of  Journalism. 


WILLIAM  PAT'rERSON  COLLEGE 
seeks  faculty  memlier  to  teach  mass 
communications  and  journalism  (em- 
))hasis  on  writins  for  print  media). 
Iloctoral  work  or  masters  plus  solid 
exfierience.  Write  to:  Dr.  Theodore 
Miller,  Associate  Dean.  Humanities, 
William  Patterson  Colles^i  Wayne, 
N.J.  07470. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

AD 

DIRECTOR 

Exi)erienced  administrator,  planner 
(projection  and  budget  control)  and 
capable  of  directing  a  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  force.  Our  twice  weekly 
operation  ranks  in  the  top  10  in  the 
nation  and  our  facilities  second  to 
none.  For  a  confidential  interview 
write  Fre<l  J.  Levine,  Observer  News¬ 
papers,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livonia, 
Mich.  48150.  Include  resume. 


ACCOUNTANT  -  OFFICE  MANAGER 
for  2  dailies  in  Zone  8,  close  to  moun¬ 
tains  in  excellent  family  community. 
Opportunity  for  .advancement.  Please 
send  complete  qualifications  and  resume 
to  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  mid- 
40,000,  Zone  6  daily.  Must  have  proven 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  hard 
working,  promotion  minded  individual 
who  wants  to  work  for  a  fine  organi¬ 
zation,  and  has  the  talent  to  run  own 
show.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence.  Box 
1017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  VIRGINIA  DAILY  with  ideas 
needs  circulator  with  experience  in  sell¬ 
ing,  service  and  handling  newsboys  to 
manage  department.  Start  at  $150. 
Potential  unlimited  in  growing  area. 
Write  Box  1068,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
District  Manager  or  Assistant  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  wanted  as  assistant  for 
medium  size  daily  in  Area  2.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Little  Merchant  Plan  im- 
jmrtant  with  opportunity  to  move  up 
to  circulation  manager  in  the  future. 
Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  SUPERVISOR  'A'ANTED 

I  For  supervision  of  district  managers  on 
a  progressive  and  expanding  newspaper. 

!  Ambitious?  Able?  You  can  be  the  per¬ 
son  we’re  looking  for.  Outstanding  op- 
l>ortunity  for  the  person  that  can  fol¬ 
low  through.  Send  resume  to  Box  1080. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  round  out 
a  team  heading  into  an  e.xciting  perimi 
in  our  market,  one  of  the  Top  50.  If 
you  are  promotion-minded,  an  idea 
I>erson  and  a  strong  leader,  tell  us 
al)Out  yourself  in  complete  confidence. 
Zone  5.  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  CLASSIFIED  SALES  in  growing  daily. 
Salary,  commission.  Excellent  climate 
and  friendly  people.  Send  resume  and 
salary  reiiuirements  to  Bob  Martin,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Clovis  News  Jour-  i 
nal.  Mailbox  1689,  Clovis,  N.M.  88101. 


FAST  GROWING.  community  tri¬ 
weekly  chain  has  )>ositions  oi)en  for 
experiencerl  classified  advertising  di- 
I  rector  and  two  capable  ad%’ertising 
I  salesmen.  Tenure.  i)enefits,  continu- 
'  ing  growth  potential.  Write  and  send 
,  resume  to  Personnel  Djrec’tor.  Box 
1.30,  Kent,  Wash.  98031.  Telephone: 
(206)  872-6630. 


DISPLAY  ADVEHTISIJSG 

RETAIL  MANAGER— Staff  of  10  on 
26,000  daily,  Chart  2.  Self-starter,  idea 
person  capable  of  lea<lership  an<l  ad¬ 
ministration.  Top  benefits,  excellent 
move  for  secoml  i^erson  on  smaller 
pa]>er.  Box  1071,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  $20,000 
guarantee  apcainst  commissionable  pro¬ 
gram  to  top  calibre  person  capable  of 
handlinjf  the  bijr  accounts.  Larjre  Zone 
2  suburban  weeklies.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1089,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITY 

^  Area  3  offset  daily  newspaper  will  soon 
have  oi>enintr  for  aKKiessive  and  ex- 
l^erienced  sales  iierson.  This  is  a  career 
opportunity  in  a  jrrowin^r  market.  Ex- 
;  cellent  living  conditions.  Salary,  bonus. 
'  plus  full  company  benefits.  Send 
I  resume  to  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Our  employees  know  of  this  ad- 
1  vertisement. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  week¬ 
ly  in  upstate  New'  York  county  seat  of 
10,000  population.  Chance  for  ajrjrres- 
sive  person  movinjr  up.  Salary  ranjie 
of  $5,000  to  $7,000  with  potential  to 
earn  more  w’ith  increased  sales.  Fully 
paid  health  insurance.  Send  complete 
resume  w'ith  references  to  Box  1002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced, 
small  5-day  daily.  Northern  California. 
Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  July  22,  1972 


DISPLAY  AD 
MANAGER 

wanted  for  18,000  evening  and  Sunday 
Indiana  daily.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
manager  on  small  daily  or  second  on 
me<lium  daily  to  take  over  department. 

Must  be  able  to  direct  staff,  promote, 
and  take  full  charge.  Good  salary  plus 
incentive  bonus.  Excellent  fringes  in-  i 
eluding  fine  pension  plan.  Best  com¬ 
munity  to  raise  a  family — with  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  of  living.  | 

Write  full  details,  including  experi-  | 
ence,  etc.,  and  availability  for  inter-  | 
view'  at  our  expense,  to:  J,  M.  Druck,  ! 
Publisher.  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  i 
Logansport,  Indiana,  46947.  (No  phone  ^ 
calls,  please.)  All  applications  will  be 
kept  confidential. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE—Enthusiastic 
yet  calm?  Ambitious?  Able?  If  so,  you 
can  be  just  the  person  for  w’hom  we 
are  looking.  Can  you  sell?  Do  you  cut 
a  smart  figure?  Are  you  interested  in 
moving  to  the  top?  If  so.  The  Delaware 
State  New’s,  with  its  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  can  be  just  the  place  for  you  and 
you  can  l>e  just  the  person  for  us. 
Please  send  resume  to  Delaw’aie  State 
News,  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover.  Del.  19901. 
Attn.  Personnel  Department. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
18,000  daily,  Zone  5,  Part  of  fastest 
growing  newspajier  group  in  country. 
Must  lie  ambitious,  highly  motivated 
with  newspaper  or  related  experience. 
Gootl  salary,  fringes  and  lionus.  The 
right  person  wants  managment  and  is 
willing  to  work  for  it. 

Resumes  to :  Advertising  Director.  The 
Press,  20  E.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  48197. 


I  CO-OP  SPECIALIST 

i  For  area  2  weekly  group.  Must  be  ag- 
!  gressive,  take-charge  person.  Sentl 
resume  and  salary  I'equirements  to  Box 
970,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 

CAROLINAS  area  newspaper  needs 
promotion-minfled  ad  manager  with  de¬ 
sire  to  move  higher  in  the  organi'/ation 
'  in  time.  Goo<l  salary  an<l  bonus  ar- 
i  rangement.  Write  Box  1067,  E<litor  & 
I  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
EXPANDING  STAFF 
Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
Disney  World  influenced  area.  Must 
have  at  least  one  year  experience  in 
newspaper  sales  and  basic  layout  work. 
Some  typing  required.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Ledger-  Box  408 
Lakeland.  Florida  33802 
c/o  Charles  E.  Walls,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager 


EDITORIAL 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 

Take  full  charge  of  the  West’s  fastest 
growing  weekly  in  Arizona’s  fastest 
growing  community-  -  L.AKE  HAVASU 
CITY.  America’s  home  for  the  London 
Bridge.  You’re  a  candidate  if  you  have 
strong  report!  ng-w  riling  background, 
have  solid  editing  and  layout  skills, 
can  show’  that  you  are  a  real  pro.  This 
is  a  i>aper  that  should  go  daily  within 
5  years.  Good  salary  and  l>enefits.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recreation  area.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  salary  requirements:  Rob¬ 
ert  Lightfoot.  Publisher,  The  Herald, 
Box  768,  Lake  Havasu  City,  Arizona 
86403 


WIRE  EDITOR  Opening  for  experi- 
'  enced  wire  editor  on  unop|>osed  25,000 
'  morning  daily  in  Southeast.  Extel- 
.  lent  opportunity.  Box  1055,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — Lots  of  clean  water. 
1  trec'S,  pure  air.  Area  5,  25.000  circula- 
I  tion  PM.  You  need  experience,  drive, 
j  desire  for  advancement.  We  need 
I  leader,  teacher.  Send  resume  to  Box 
I  999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  MAGAZINE 
Mature  professional  with  eye  for  detail. 
Applicants  must  have  magazine,  edit¬ 
ing  and  administrative  experience  and 
should  be  outdoor  and  ski-oriented. 
Newspai)er  and  free  lance  writers  need 
not  apply.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to:  Gene  Cryer,  Colorado  Mag¬ 
azine.  7190  W.  14th  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo.  80215. 

COPY  EDITOR— Strong  financial  daily 
based  in  New  York,  national  in  scope. 
Opportunity  for  energetic  e<litor  inter¬ 
ested  in  handling  hard  news  copy. 
$145.  Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  Aggressive,  ener¬ 
getic  writer/editor  to  add  breadth  and 
color  to  sjiorts  page  of  35,000  daily  in 
Zone  3.  One  to  2  years  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Send  complete  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  Experienced  daily  newspa- 
l)€r  copy  desk  jierson  for  technical 
news  weekly  in  New  York.  No  tech¬ 
nical  background  required.  Semi  resume 
to  Box  1025,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
EVmal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F. 

WRITERS  with  a  background  in  re¬ 
cycling  industry  needed  for  national 
trade  publication.  Top  pay!  Interested 
l>ersons  submit  resume  to  Box  1041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Arizona's  Newest  Daily 

We’re  increasing  frequency  from 
3  to  5  days  a  week  October  1. 
We’re  looking  for  skilled  and 
vigorous  people  with  know-how 
in  most  departments,  such  as: 

•  Managing  Editor 

•  Advertising  Management 
and  Sales 

•  Photographer-Reporter 

•  Etc. 

Contact  Don  Kramer,  editor  and 
publisher.  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box 
639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 
(602)  836-7461. 


SUNDAY"  AND  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Evenin;;  newspaper  preparinpr  to  add 
a  first-class  Sunday  edition  needs  edi¬ 
tor  to  lay  out  Sunday  sections  and 
supervise  news  and  photo  features  and 
interpretive  pieces  for  both  Sunday  and 
daily.  Key  position.  Need  person  with 
imagination  and  leadership.  Circul.ation 
3T,0n0  and  Krowing.  Send  rseume  to 
Kenneth  Rystrom,  The  Columbian. 
P.O.  Box  180,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98660. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  daily  needs  re- 
liorter  for  bureau  in  ftrowinp  area. 
Some  experience  preferable.  Write  full 
details  in  first  letter  to  Bo.x  1044,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  20,000  PM  daily  will  have 
openinjr  in  near  future  for  exiierienced 
newsman  on  tjeneral  assignment.  Good 
job  opportunity  for  producer.  Not  look¬ 
ing  for  "fly-l)y-nights” — want  solid 

citizen  who  wants  to  go-.and-grow  with 
us  in  this  great  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
If  you  would  like  to  lie  considered,  send 
complete  resume,  references  (job  and 
personal!,  clips,  salary  requirements. 

\  to  Box  1038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  MANAGING  EDITOR 

I  18,000  PM  offset  in  Zone  4  wants  a 

1  manager  and  not  just  a  self-starter 
and  doer.  Research,  jilan  and  design 

news  coverage  and  staff  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  dailies — and  communi¬ 
ties— in  the  Southeast.  We  want  a 
Managing  Editor  who  can  develop  next 
month’s  and  next  year's  product  and 
concentrate  his  people-handling  talents 
on  training  and  motivating  others  to 
make  today’s  product  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter.  Normal  staff  of  14  includes  city 
and  wire  editors.  Pay  and  fringes 

commensurate  with  your  ability.  Ex¬ 

cellent  family  location.  Send  resume  to 
Box  831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR 
A  trrowinK  32.000  Midwest  daily  is 
seeking  someone  to  assist  the  editor 
in  producing  a  top  quality  paper.  Duties 
would  include  researching  and  writing: 
editorials,  handling:  letters,  directing? 
s{)ecial  sections  and  occassionally  work- 
in}?  in  the  slot. 

We  are  lookin}?  for  someone  with  a 
newspaper  back(?round  and  the  desire  ; 
to  advance  into  management.  Opinion  | 
writin}?  and  editing:  experience  pre-  | 
ferred.  i 

We  offer  excellent  advancement  oppor-  ' 
tunities,  }?ood  benefits,  and  a  start  in}?  ' 
salary  up  to  $10,000  dei>endin}f  on  your 
hackjrround.  Send  resume  to  Box  1092,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST— New-  i 
ly  created  position  for  experienced  etli-  ■ 
torial  artist.  Editorial  pa^re  make-up 
and  desi}?n  main  duties.  Some  illustra-  i 
tion  work  also.  Newspai>er  editorial  i 
art  exi>erience  essential  including:  | 
knowle<l}?e  of  tyi)e  faces  and  styles. 
Will  work  closely  with  editorial  staff. 
Job  locateil  in  Zone  5.  medium  size 
<laily  and  Sunday.  Educational,  work, 
salary  history  to  Box  1063.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HELP  US  build  a  how-i>eople-live  sec¬ 
tion.  You’ll  need  a  stron}?  story  sense, 
ability  to  mana}?e  i)eople  and  the  back- 
}rround  to  direct  covera}?e  of  society, 
relig:ion,  fashions,  entertainment,  con¬ 
sumer  news  on  metro  area  pai)er.  Box 

1065,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  staff 
of  25  on  33,000  Area  3  AM  daily. 
Mo<lern  plant,  jrood  pay  and  frinjfes. 
Write  Box  1054,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING,  pioneer  community 
tri-weekly  chain  has  i>osition  open  for 
talented  women’s  editor.  Position  offers 
tenure.  l)enefits,  continuinj?  salary  in¬ 
crements.  Write,  send  resume  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash. 
9^031.  Telephone:  (206)  872-66,30. 

REPORTERS 

We're  a  jrrowinp  75,000  daily  and  our 
stable  needs  ’’horses”  who  will  chomp 
at  the  bit  to  pursue  news  in  our  capi¬ 
tal  city  area.  If  you’re  a}?}?ressive  and 
your  track  reconl  shows  you  can  dip 
out  and  write  the  new’s  accurately  and 
thorouphly,  we’ll  put  you  in  our  win¬ 
ner’s  circle.  (No  yearlinps  or  prima 
donnas  can  w’in  with  us.)  Zone  2.  Box 

1066.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING 
CAREER 

Interesting,  varied,  challenging 
opportunity  for  accomplished 
writer  to  research  and  com¬ 
pose  executive  speeches,  stock¬ 
holder  and  financial  communi¬ 
cations,  feature  articles,  news 
releases,  booklets,  is  now  open. 

Degree  in  journalism  or  equiva¬ 
lent  plus  two  or  more  years 
professional  writing  employ¬ 
ment  required.  Speech-writing 
background  desirable.  Work  at 
headquarters  of  leading,  diver¬ 
sified  petroleum  company  with 
expanding  worldwide  inter¬ 
ests,  in  small-city  atmosphere 
ideal  for  family.  Broad  bene¬ 
fits  program.  Send  resume  to: 

J.  P.  Jones.  Manager 
Recruitment  and  Placement  Division 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company  1 1 1 

Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74004  II 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


YOU’D  BE  SURPRISED— how  your  I 
young  career  can  grow  on  the  10,000  I 
daily  Advance,  Elizabeth  City,  North  ' 
Carolina.  We  will  grow  50%  in  the 
next  2  years  and  managing  editor  Don 
Whitley  needs  a  reporter-photographer 
to  add  to  an  improving  10  person 
staff.  Contact  Don,  especially  if  you 
have  layout  ability  OR  know  a  Here¬ 
ford  from  a  heifer. 

CITY-WIRE  EDITOR  background  for 
new  editing  opening  immediately. 
Write  J.  P.  Matasich,  Elvening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Minimum  2  years 
exi)erience  on  copy  desk.  Headline 
writing,  layout,  story  selection,  some 
supervision  of  staff.  Modern  up-to-<Iate 
aggressive  PM.  Send  resume  to  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Casey.  Executive  Editor.  Eve¬ 
ning  Capital,  Annaitolis,  Md.  21401. 
No  phone  calls. 


REPORTER 

Afternoon  daily,  16,000  circulation  in 
rapidly  growing  Tennessee  city,  has 
oiiening  for  General  Assignment  Re¬ 
porter.  This  is  a  staff  addition.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  among  top  5  papers  in 
state.  Will  consider  recent  j-School 
graduate.  Reply  with  complete  resume 
to  Box  1051.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  LIBRARIAN 
Immediate  opening  for  someone  to  as¬ 
sume  complete  responsibility  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspai>er  library.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  degreed  with  library 
training  or  experience  and  be  able  to 
organize,  administer,  and  supervise  a 
staff  of  four  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
technical  processing,  and  light  refer¬ 
ence  work.  A  well  develoi)ed  interest 
in  news  and  current  events  on  world, 
national,  and  local  levels  is  essential. 
Write  detailing  personal  and  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Director  of  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press,  55  E.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  55101.  An  E(|ual  Opportunity 
Employer. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  Zone 
2  Monday-through-Friday  morning  pa¬ 
per.  Must  be  meticulous  copy  editor  and 
know  how  to  handle  staff  and  schedule 
assignments.  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings, 
b^ll  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newsj)aper  Assn. 

340  Main  St.,  Room  527 

Worcester,  Mass. — 01603 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  one  of  the 
Southwest’s  most  promising  news- 
liapers,  going  daily  soon.  Challenging 
and  rewarding  ]>osition  for  exiieriencefi 
journalist  with  youth,  drive,  industry, 
ability  to  i>enetrate  significant  issues, 
and  knowle<lge  of  photograi)hy.  Don 
Kramer.  Dispatch,  Casa  Gramle,  Ari¬ 
zona  85222. 

WRITER-EDITOR 

Exikerienced  professional  neefled  by 
top-ratinl  oil  company  magazine  in 
Midwest.  We’re  l(M>king  for  versatile 
writer  with  a  mature,  easy  style  ami 
the  ability  to  handle  complex  subjects 
for  a  general  amlience.  Salary  to 
.?2<).000,  with  excellent  lionefits.  Send 
resume  and  two  or  three  )>ublishe<] 
writing  s!imi)ies  to  Box  1079.  Eflitor  & 
Publisher. 

THREE  REPORTERS 
Daily  in  metroi>olitan  area  of  upstate 
New  York  is  moving  fast.  We’re  iwjk- 
ing  for  three  reporters  to  join  our 
exciting,  young  staff  who  live  news¬ 
papers  24  hours  a  day.  Prefer  exi)eri- 
ence.  Excellent  conditions  and  l>enefits. 
Box  1077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LISTINGS  COORDINATOR  for  pul>- 
lisher  of  weekly  television  magazines. 
Strong  knowle<lge  and  interest  in  TV 
and  media  programming  necessary.  TV. 
newspaper  and/or  magazine  exiK»rience 
preferr^.  Resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
newspaper  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-tyi)e  and  repn>  mat  services.  Must 
l)e  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508;  or  write  913  S.  Mor- 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Only  market  in  America  paying  top  dollar  i 
on  acceptance  for  violent  death  photos^ 
disasters,  gruesome  car  accidents,  bizarre 
murders,  unsolved  crimes,  senseless  kill-  | 
ings.  Must  be  on-the*scene  shots.  ' 

Query:  National  Features  Syndicate, 

2717  N.  Pulaski  Rd..  Chicago.  III.  60639  i 
(312-235-7600).  Articles  Editors  Dcot. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREO  Combin.itioii 
Journeyman  wantetl  by  progressive,  ex¬ 
panding  newspa|»er  for  new  Hoe  Color- 
matic  6  unit  press.  Seeking  exjieri- 
enced,  aggressive  individual  who  is 
looking  for  a  position  with  future  ik>- 
tential.  Gckx!  scale,  paid  full  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  ShiebI,  up  to  four 
weeks  vacation,  company  i>ension  plan, 
and  other  fringe  lyenefits. 

For  appointment  call,  Mickey  Ciccia. 
Pr<Mluction  Mgr.,  The  Press.  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  345-1111,  or  write  The 
Press,  1900  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  08404.  ITU  shop,  union,  or 
eligible.  | 

EA.ST  TENNESSEE  newspaper  has  j 
oi>enings  for  exi»eriencetl  letterpress  j 
pi*essmen.  New  Hr>e  Colormatic  press, 
company  paid  |)ension.  three  weeks  | 
paitl  v.Hcation,  hospitalization,  life  in-  j 
surance  ami  many  other  l>enefits.  Lo- 
caUnl  in  university  town,  near  the 
lieautiful  Smoky  Mountains,  offering 
many  e<lucational  ami  rcKreational  op- 
l>ortunities.  Box  1069,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTlOy 

TOP  PRODUCTION  PERSON  to  run 
modern  offset  com]>osing  room  and 
Goss  Metro  pressrewm  in  Alaska’s  | 
largest  <laily.  Good  pay.  Gn<Ml  working 
and  living  con<litions.  Excellent  crew. 
Great  future.  We’re  looking  for  the 
best  person,  not  the  cheapest.  Bob  At- 
woo<l,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times, 
99510.  (907)  279-5622. 

WE  NEED  young,  dynamic  typesetter/ 
compositor  who  wishes  to  learn  more 
about  offset  work  by  serving  as  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  for  large  college 
daily.  Pay  $10,000-*-.  C/ontact  Curtis 
Reeve,  P.O.  Box  467.  State  College, 
Pa.  16801.  (814)  865-2531. 

PRODUemON  MANAGER  with  cam¬ 
era  knowledge.  30,000  weekly  in^  sub¬ 
urban/resort  area.  Some  experience. 
Spinal  Column.  P.O.  Box  14,  Union 
Lake.  Mich.  48085, 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  Manager 
for  suburban  7.000  circulation  offset 
daily.  Zone  1  and  2.  Box  1052,  Editc)r 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Hassifieil 
Ads  produce*  results  like  no  other  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  newsjiaper  field!  Whether 
you  have  machinery,  supplies  or  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  (or  buy)-  need  a  top 
Mualified  person  to  fill  an  o|>ening 
or  are  h>oking  for  just  the  right  spot 
to  advance  your  car(*e‘r  put  an  E<litor 
&  Publisher  Classified  lal  to  work  for 
vou.  It’s  the  fastest,  surest  and  most 
economical  way  to  get  the  job  done! 


PROMOTlOy 

PROMOTION  PRO  —  Exi>erienced  in 
,  circulation,  editorial  and  atlvertising 
promotion.  Basic  knowledge  research. 
Capable  of  producing  own  copy  and 
layout.  Large  fast  moving  New 
England  claily.  Salary  commensurate 
‘  with  ability.  Box  1072,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
1  lisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

400,000  suburban  weekly  group.  Zone 
2.  Company  also  operates  large  courier 
delivery  system.  Sales  staff  responsible 
for  r.o.p.  and  distribution  sales.  Re- 
tiuires  strong  administrator  and  aggres¬ 
sive  polished  salesman.  Include  finan¬ 
cial  history  and  needs  with  resume. 
Box  1088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Positions 
Wonted .  • . 


AOMIMSTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Strons 
personal  sales  record  with  solid  liark- 
Kround  as  advertisintr  director  of 
dailies  (20M-100M)  in  competitive 
areas.  Outstanding  revenue  increases  as 
a  result  of  leadership  and  innovative 
orttanization.  Resume.  Box  UGl,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  or  General  Manager. 
Over  13  years  com|H>titive.  top  fliKht 
exi>erience.  A>te  32.  Available  now. 
Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  —  Sharp. 
aKjtressive.  cost-conscious,  need  chal- 
lenire.  Editorial,  production,  purchasing 
manairement  exi>erienecc.  Knows  cold 
type,  promotion,  research,  systems  ap¬ 
proach,  participation  in  decision-mak- 
inir-  38.  Fine  references.  Box  1035, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  GENERAL  MANAGER?  For¬ 
ward  thinkinit  newspaperman,  sensitive 
to  costs,  civic  miniled.  Proven  adminis¬ 
trative  l)acktrround  includes  API  costs 
and  management  and  Advertisinir  sem¬ 
inars.  Resume  and  references.  Replies 
confi<lential.  Prefer  Southern  daily. 
Box  1057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  formerly 
with  larttest  Washington.  D.C.  daily, 
seeks  Ad  Manager  or  Assistant  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  position  with  weekly  or 
I  small  daily.  Wants  to  learn  all  phases 
'  of  newspai)er  operation.  Sinjrle.  30 
years  olil.  Prefer  Zones  8  or  0.  J.  K. 
Stuart.  Jr.,  600  Gth  Ave.  E.,  Jerome, 
Idaho  83338.  (208)  324-2435. 


CIRCLEATlOy 


PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  Tele¬ 
phone,  boy  crews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  Zone.  P.O.  Box  148,  Mil¬ 
pitas.  Calif.  95131. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATrON  Manaprer  with 
4  .vears  experience  lookini;  for  new 
challenge  with  jiaper  of  lO.OOO-f-.  Pre¬ 
fer  Midwest  area.  Box  1082,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  — 5  ye.ars.  J-Dejriee. 
i  Seek  manatter  spot,  any  zone.  H.  Als- 
j  |)ach.  Mill  St,  Apts.,  A-302,  Athens, 
I  Ohio.  45701 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


\  PUNCHER— Justified  and  idiot.  IBM 
i  1130  for  Linofilm  and  Photon.  Some 
I  knowk*<lge  cold-type  ad  markup  and 
I  pasteup.  Box  984.  Ef<litor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  12  years 
newspai>er  and  book  offset  composition 
exi>erience.  Young  (32),  mature,  fnmily 
man.  Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISim 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  weekly 
<lesires  position  with  daily.  6  years  ex- 
I  i>erience.  Resume  upon  request.  Box 
I  1042,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  Recent  aggres¬ 
sive  college  grad  seeks  job  in  any 
area.  Some  ex|)erience  in  field.  Experi¬ 
ence  New  York  sports  scene.  Contact 
Saul  Mishaan,  1816  E.  Third  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11223.  (212)  376-3214. 

REPORTER  AVAILABLE  —  5  years 
exiierience  with  wire  service,  award¬ 
winning  weekly  and  daily.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  e<Iiting — government,  city  hall, 
political,  general  assignment,  sports, 
editorial  and  feature  writing.  Can  do 
copy-wire  editing,  layout,  photography. 
Write  Box  992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  proven  pro,  hard  news, 
features,  seeks  reirorting  spot  medium 
sized  daily.  Any  area.  Box  1010,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  skilled  in  layout,  copy 
reading  and  writing  seeks  position  in 
New  York  City.  Box  1004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR.  25,  AVAILABLE 
SEPTEMBER  1.  BOX  1048,  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER. 

WOMEN’S  LIBBER  who  thinks  men 
great  but  women  great,  too.  wants 
chance  to  prove  women’s  section  keyed 
to  times  gets  readership,  pulls  ads  like 
crazy.  Top  spot  necessary:  pay  tied  to  I 
results  by  contract.  10  years  news  ex¬ 
iierience,  8  cityside.  Box  1046,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  young  reporter-fea¬ 
ture  writer-cartoonist  with  large  metro 
daily  and  wire  service  background  ! 
seeks  innovative  editor.  St.able  family  | 
man,  bilingual.  Bo.x  1029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WILL  SOME  METRO  give  a  sharp 
young  city  eilitor  of  a  20,000  daily  in 
West  a  chance  on  copy  or  make-up 
desk :  BA.  6  ye.ars  experience,  gram¬ 
marian.  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNER:  (Not  a  great 
award,  but  a  good  award  .  .  .  )  Most 
recent  experience  includes:  Editor  ur¬ 
ban  weekly  (6.5M),  owner/e<litor/etc.  | 
of  weekly  devoted  to  political-investi¬ 
gative  reporting  (.5M),  and  campaign 
press  aide  for  U.S.  Senatorial  candi-  j 
date.  Married.  29,  look  for  opportunity 
in  political^nvestigative  reporting. 
Jack  Weber.  P.O.  Box  4247,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.M.  87106. 

SOLID  PROFESSIONAL  writer-eilitor. 
34,  with  AB,  MJ  and  11  years  indus¬ 
trial  publications  experience  desires 
industrial,  academic  or  media  post. 
Marriecl.  career-orientcil.  Box  1009, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST — Local  eilitorial  and 
general  interest  cartoons.  Also  com¬ 
mercial  artist.  27  years  experience. 
Box  963,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

M.\G.\ZI\E  EDITOR/rnOTOJOUnx.tLIST. 
Now  with  2.70.000  circulation  quarterly. 
Tops  in  photography,  writing,  layout. 
Can  do  most  proiluction  work.  Has 
press  experience.  Work  published  in 
National  Geographic  and  others.  Strong 
in  nature,  science,  human  interest. 
Age  29.  Any  area.  Box  1016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR -If  you 
want  to  move  into  the  "new”  concept 
of  women’s  p.ages  I’ll  help.  Awaril- 
winning  women’s  magazine  editor 
(presently  employed)  has  the  ideas  and 
experience.  Do  you  have  the  job?  Box 
101.7,  Eidtor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  Sportswriter 
seeks  writing  position  with  large  daily. 
Will  consider  all  locations.  Bo.x  1086, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONORS  J-GRAD.  26.  Michigan  State, 
seeks  reporting,  desk  job,  any  zone. 
Box  1084.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  GAL  with  one  year  ex¬ 
iierience  seeks  position  as  reporter, 
feature  writer  on  weekly  or  meilium 
sized  daily.  Will  relocate.  Box  1081, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  2  million  circulation  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  former  New  York  Times  staffer, 
stickler  for  interesting,  informative 
writing,  visual  appeal,  seeks  move  to 
daily  in  South  or  Southwest.  Box  1056, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


LONGTIME  feature  and  entertainment 
editor,  human  interest  and  social  serv¬ 
ice  writer  of  Mulwest  daily  is  looking 
for  greener  pastures.  Married,  teacher 
wife,  minor  children.  Intereste<i  in 
eastern  seaboard.  Box  1058,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  READER,  27,  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  Chicago  PM  daily,  wishes  post 
on  Boston  area  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Experi¬ 
enced,  efTicient,  de<licate<l.  Box  752, 
BMitor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  MAJOR  business  daily  re- 
j>orter,  now  stagnating  in  coriwrate 
PR,  desires  return  to  newspaper  work. 
Box  995,  E<litop  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY  WRITER 
-Five  years  with  major  New  England 
ilaily,  10  years  as  technical  writer  and 
PR  writer/editor  for  large  diversified  ; 
Rte.  128  company.  BA  and  MA  in  | 
English,  age  35.  Want  challenging,  in¬ 
teresting  writing^e<liting  post  with 
New  England  newspai>er.  magazine. 
Box  1053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  HANDICAPPER  with  | 

2  years  daily  racing  form  experience  ! 
and  EXCEPTIONAL  trade  references.  ; 
Seeking  permanent  or  seasonal  bv-Hne. 
Will  relocate  my  family  ANYWHERE.  ■ 
Top  grade  morning  line,  race  analysis,  | 

I  reportage,  spot  selections  and/or  fea-  [ 
tures.  Available  for  September  start.  S 
:  Background  includes  all  sports  and  ; 
I  1964  Rutgers  degree.  During  August  ■ 
‘  contact  Steve  Davidowitz,  c/o  Andrew  ! 
Beyer,  Saratoga  Race  Course  Pressbox.  : 
July  and  September  contact  c/o  Fred  | 
Grossman,  Editor,  Daily  Racing  Form.  ! 

PL'BLiaTY  MAN— Eiust  Coast.  10  | 
years  PR;  15  years  newspaper.  Box  i 
1011,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

YOUNG  MAN,  22.  BA  in  sociology.  | 
seeks  i)Osition  as  reporter,  E<litor  of  | 
college  newspaper,  several  months  ex-  j 
perience  on  semi-weekly.  Prefer  Zones  i 

3  or  2.  Available  now.  Box  1031,  Edi-  | 

tor  &  Publisher.  I 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Do  vou  need 
creative  assignments,  thought-provok¬ 
ing  results,  imaginative  layout  and  I 
solid  administration  for  your  women’s, 
family  or  style  section?  Progressive, 
awanl-winning  women’s  editor  of  small 
and  metlium  dailies  wants  to  move  up 
after  year  out  to  administer  to  new 
baby.  Thoroughly  domesticatcfl  novel¬ 
ist-husband  agrees  to  stav  home  and 
attend  to  baby’s  needs.  This  is  not  a 
year-or-two  lark.  We  want  to  settle 
permanently  and  I  want  to  work.  Box 
1028,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  31,  after  year-f-  layoff, 
seeks  spot  in  any  zone,  on  any  size 
paper.  .3  years  experience.  Sam  Bianco, 
106  Spring,  Carbondale,  Pa.  18407. 

WANT  TO  LEARN  AREA  as  photog-  j 
ranher,  advance  to  working  editor  small  | 
offset  daily  or  weekly  in  New  England,  i 
Young  native  Vermonter  remove<l.  ; 
Award-winning  photographer.  Broad  j 
news-feature  writing  experience.  News-  j 
photo  editor  of  large  weekly.  Box  1036,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

VERSATILE  Journalism  MA,  BA  grad 
with  7  years  daily,  weekly,  TV  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  copy  editing  slot  on  major 
metro  daily.  Strong  background  in  , 
si>orts.  Prefer  Zones  1  or  2,  but  will  ; 
consider  others.  Hard  worker,  does  not  ^ 
shirk  i*esponsibility.  Age  31.  Box  1037,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  * 

I’M  IN  LOVE  with  Bay  Area.  North-  j 

ern.  California,  South  Oregon.  Six-year  | 

veteran  editor-newsman  desires  to  shift  | 
his  versatility,  speeil  and  accuracy  j 
from  big  Southern  California  metro. 
Top  references.  Open  salary.  Box  1039,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘ 
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EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter,  20  years 
experience  in  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
ture  and  investigative.  AP  contact. 
Camera  and  dark  room  experience. 
Hard  working,  community-minded,  has 
initiative.  Some  editing  and  PR.  Em¬ 
ployed,  wants  relocate  Zones  1-4. 
Available  interviews  July  28-Aug.  5. 
Box  1032,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  DRIVING  EDITOR—Still  young 
but  has  done  it  all.  Seeks  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  spot  with  future  or  good  writ¬ 
ing  assignment  with  same.  Prefer 
South  or  Eastern  seaboard.  Box  1075, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PUBLICTST  —  Corporate  PR 
administrator  seeks  return  to  college/ 
pro  sports  publicity  post.  Extensive 
sports  writing,  broadcasting.  PR  back¬ 
ground.  27,  degree,  marrieil,  location 
open.  Box  1059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN — Two  degrees,  brief  ex¬ 
iierience  two  dailies.  Seeks  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  writing  position  Omaha  area. 
Box  1070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporting 
or  feature  writing  job  wanted  bv  ex- 
Capitol  Hill  research-writer,  Medill 
MSJ  ’72,  BA  political  science:  study 
abroad,  27.  Box  1061,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR-BROADCAST  News- 
writer  wants  to  return  to  newsroom 
from  corporate  press  relations.  Four 
years  AP,  2  small  daily  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  2  journalism  instructor.  Am 
37  looking  for  solid  Zone  7.  8  or  9 
spot.  Box  1060,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  experienced.  Will  go 
anywhere  but  prefer  Zones  2,  3,  5,  7, 
9.  Married.  Metro  ilailies  only  need 
reply.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

EDITQR/WRITFR,  male.  8  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  free  lance  assignments 
away  from  office  hassle.  Strong  skilled 
writer,  thorough  researcher,  versatile 
many  subjects.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REGULARLY  EMPLOYED  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  newsman  seeks  special  as¬ 
signments  for  trade  magazines  or  other 
media.  Has  13  years  experience  daily 
reporting  here  and  abroad.  Box  1027, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITING.  PROOFREADING, 
Research — NYC  based  pro.  Ad  agency, 
newspaper,  magazine  experience.  J-De- 
gree,  classical  languages  minor.  Box 
993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

COPENHAGEN  .  BASED  American 
newsman  covering  shipping,  oil,  trade, 
other  industrial  fields  welcomes  trade 
publication  assignments  or  stringer 
arrangements.  All  Scandinavia  my 
lieat.  A.  E.  Pedersen.  Scan  Report. 
P.O.  Box  168,  DK-1005  Copenhagen 
K,  Denmark. 


MACHINISTS 


MACHINIST,  20  years,  former  head 
machinist.  All  hot  metal,  saws,  quad- 
ders,  TOU’s,  etc.  Some  cold  type  and 
electronics.  Box  982,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Web  Press  Problems- - 

Troubleshooting  by  the  day,  week  or 
full  time.  Experience<l  and  successful 
working  manager  of  mechanical  main¬ 
tenance  and  web  press  erecting.  Back¬ 
ground  in  engineering  and  supervision. 
Age  45,  married — degreed — Loral  126 
lAM.  Resume  u|)on  reiiuest.  (312)  831- 
3557  or  Box  955,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  now  work- 
ing,  department  head,  age  30,  Navy 
vet,  married,  BS  Business,  wants  to 
move  to  lietter  job.  Write  Box  965, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  CAMERA  .  .  .  WILL  TRAVEL. 
BOX  1033 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  25. 
BA  and  news  exiierience,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  105,  Amherst,  Mass. 
01002. 


PRESSROOM 

COMBINATION  press  and  stereo  man 
with  20  years  experience  on  single  ami 
double  width  Presses,  reel  and  end- 
fed.  Union  or  non-union  shop.  Box 
1021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COLD  TYPE  PRODL'CTION  Manaser. 
Knows  Justos.  MT/SC,  Photo-Op.  Ex¬ 
pert  paste-up.  ads.  papers.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  250,000  daily.  Responsible  for 
systems  design  and  implementation, 
plate  research.  Collateral  labor  resjion- 
sibilities.  BBA,  MBA.  programming. 
References.  Desire  growth  position  in 
production,  systems  or  labor.  Zone  4 
Or  6,  Box  1085,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Guild  endorsement 


responsibilities.  One  of  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  is  doing  our  best  to  keep  the  trust  of 
the  people  we  are  supposed  to  inform. 
Any  endorsement  of  political  candidates 
by  TNG  or  its  lEB  would  be  incompatible 
with  that  trust.” 

• 


The  endorsement  of  the  nomination  and 
candidacy  of  Sen.  George  McGovern  by 
the  president  and  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  on  behalf 
of  all  their  union  members  was  a  stupid, 
political  move  that  will  be  used  by  others 
to  support  charges  of  political  bias  in 
news  repoi'ting. 

Regardless  of  the  integrity  and  honesty 
(or  i)olitical  feelings)  of  the  individual 
leporter,  members  of  the  Guild  who  work 
in  news  and  editorial  departments  of 
newspai)ers  and  magazines  will  be  tarred 
with  the  brush  of  political  favoritism. 

The  chronology  of  events  is  interesting. 
At  the  annual  convention  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  San  Jaun,  P.R.,  June 
20-30,  the  delegates  rejected  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  its  committee  on  political 
action  to  “endorse  Sen.  George  McGovern 
as  the  choice  of  this  union  for  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States  and  further  to  endorse  him 
as  this  union’s  choice  for  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  delegates  also  rejected  a  minority 
report  saying  endorsement  \vould  be  “a 
radical  and  dangerous  departure  from 
tradition”  but  approved  a  measure  in¬ 
structing  the  International  Executive 
Board  “either  at  a  special  meeting  or  by 
poll”  to  consider  endorsing  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  following  the  national  po¬ 
litical  conventions  and  that  it  was  the 
“sense  of  the  convention  that  such  endor¬ 
sement  should  be  made.” 

McGovern’s  name  was  specifically 
deleted  from  the  lesolution  by  another 
vote. 

Guild  President  Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr. — 
who  had  urged  the  Guild  towards  political 
endorsement  with  these  words:  “For  too 
long  now  the  Guild  has  played  what  it 
considered  the  appropriate  role  newspaper 
people  should  play  in  endorsing  and  sup¬ 
porting  candidates  for  political  office, 
from  the  Presidency  down.  That  role? 
Sterile  objectivity;  political  eunuchry” — 
took  that  convention’s  mandate  and  polled 
the  lEB  almost  immediately. 

He  went  to  Miami  Beach  to  make  the 
endorsement  before  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  proceedings  were  concluded  and 
subsequently  told  E&P  he  w'ent  at  the 
invitation  of  the  McGovern  people  who 
were  aware  of  the  Guild’s  action  in  San 
Juan  and  Perlik’s  part  in  it. 

The  Guild  membership  is  split  roughly 
.oO-oO  between  editorial  and  commercial 
employes  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  editorial  people,  particularly  those 
who  may  cover  political  news,  will  suffer 
from  this  endorsement.  The  political  re¬ 
porter  who  works  for  a  newspaper  that 
may  editorially  endorse  the  Democratic 
nominee  could  be  in  an  intolerable  position 
regardless  of  how  unbiased  and  impartial 
he  may  try  to  be  in  his  assignment. 

The  union  endorsement  could  exacerbate 
the  existing  rift  between  editorial  and 
commercial  members  and  do  great  harm 
to  that  union. 

It  is  now  hindsight,  and  it  is  too  late  to 


do  anything  about  it,  but  the  minority 
report  which  Guild  delegates  to  the  San 
Juan  convention  voted  down  was  the  only 
thing  that  made  sense: 

“It  would  be  a  radical  and  dangerous 
departure  from  tradition  for  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  or  its  International  Executive 
Board  to  endorse  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency — or  any  other  office. 

“There  are  sound  reasons  which  have 
dictated  the  Guild’s  long-standing  refusal 
to  endorse  political  candidates.  These  rea¬ 
sons  involve  the  necessity  for  working 
newsmen  to  appear,  at  least  in  their  pro- 
fe.ssional  capacity,  impartial  and  uncom¬ 
mitted  to  any  office  seeker.  These  reasons 
have  always  been  valid.  Perhaps  now  they 
are  more  valid  than  ever,  given  the  criti¬ 
cal  issues  that  sharply  divide  our  country 
and  the  apparent  erosion  of  the  public’s 
confidence  in  the  news  media. 

“Union  dissatisfaction  with  the  Nixon 
Administration’s  policies  on  wage-price 
controls  and  other  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  matters  is  no  reason  to  change  the 
Guild’s  tradition  of  non-endorsement. 

“Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  argue  that,  since 
the  publisher  has  his  political  say  on  the 
editorial  page,  the  Guild  should  have  its 
political  say  through  the  lEB  or  the  Guild 
convention.  The  readers  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  a  newspaper’s  opinion  is 
confined  to  the  editorial  page,  and  that  the 
straight  news  stories  are  as  fair  and  bal¬ 
anced  as  honorable  professionals  can 
make  them.  Admittedly,  that  is  an  ideal 
rather  than  a  reality.  But  how  can  the 
public  be  expected  to  trust  the  fairness  of 
news  stories  if  the  men  and  women  who 
write  and  edit  them  have  already  gone  on 
record,  through  their  union,  opposing 
some  candidates  and  favoring  others? 

“It  would  be  ironic  if  the  Guild  were  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  politicians 
who  complain  that  the  press  makes  no 
effort  to  keep  personal  bias  from  its  regu¬ 
lar  news  space. 

“True,  other  unions  have  made  and  will 
make  their  political  endorsements;  that  is 
their  right.  True,  also,  that  TNG  is  a 
union.  But  we  are  a  unique  union — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not — with  unique 

• 


Harrisburg’s  papers 
return  to  own  plant 

Three  weeks  after  being  flooded  out,  the 
Patriot-News  newspapers  in  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  began  publishing  in  their  own  plant 
on  Wednesday,  July  12,  with  the  morning 
Patriot  for  July  13  the  first  paper  to  be 
produced  locally. 

Except  for  several  days  at  the  peak  of 
the  Hurricane  Agnes  flood,  the  newspapers 
were  published  at  the  plants  of  the  Allen- 
towv  Call-Chronicle  and  the  Chambers- 
Imrg  Public  Opinion. 

Publisher  John  H.  Baum  has  estimated 
Patriot-News  flood  losses  at  $2  million. 
The  papers  are  members  of  the  Newhouse 
group. 

• 

Strader  group  buys 
share  in  Texas  daily 

Jerry  Strader,  Texas  daily  newspaper 
executive,  has  formed  a  company  which 
has  purchased  majority  interest  in  the 
McKinney  (Tex.)  Courier-Gazette  from 
Phil  McMullen. 

Included  in  the  sale  was  majority  inter¬ 
est  in  North  Texas  Printers,  an  offset 
printing  firm  owned  by  McMullen  and  oth¬ 
er  newsmen. 

Prior  to  becoming  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  McKinney  newspaper,  Strader  was 
serving  as  general  manager  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal.  He 
had  previously  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Corsicana  Sun  and  Bryan  Daily  Ea- 
gle. 

Snacks  for  scholars 

Proceeds  from  snack  bar  machines  at 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer 
will  provide  scholarships  worth  $12,250 
for  employes  or  dependents  of  employes 
this  year.  Fifteen  $750  grants  and  two 
$500  grants  have  been  made. 


The  proof  of  credibility  lies  not  in  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  alone; 
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Gene  Clabes  goes  back  to  school 
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The  Evansville  Press’  Gene  Clabes,  left,  with  Or.  I.  W.  Cole,  dean, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University. 


For  two  years  Gene,  26,  has  been  a  city  hall 
reporter,  but  recently  he’s  been  at  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism  for  an 
eight-week  seminar  on  urban  affairs. 

He’s  been  delving  into  today’s  crisis  in  the 
cities.  He’s  studied  some  pretty  far-out  stuff- 
anthropology  and  the  like.  He’s  also  thought  a  lot 
about  the  nitty-gritty  facing  a  working  newsman 
trying  to  make  sense  out  of  community  affairs  for 
his  readers. 

Gene  works  for  The  Evansville  Press,  an 
afternoon  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  where 
learning  isn’t  just  a  sometime  thing.  More  than  half 
the  staff  has  taken  time  off  in  recent  years  to 


attend  workshops  and  seminars,  many  at  pres¬ 
tigious  places  like  Northwestern  and  Columbia. 

The  Press  thinks  it’s  important  for  its  staff  to 
get  away  from  daily  deadlines  from  time  to  time  to 
freshen  perspectives,  sharpen  skills  and  savor 
some  stimulating,  challenging  opinion.  They  come 
back  better  journalists  and  help  make  The  Press 
a  better  newspaper. 
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